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Insurance the Basis of Credit 


Neal Bassett Describes How Insurance Bulwarks the Nation’s 
Business and Explains Why Fire Insurance Stocks Are 
the Underlying Security of All Other Securities 


Club of Newark, N. J., Neal Bas- 

sett, president of the Firemen’s 
Fund Insurance Company of Newark, 
and its affiliated companies, taking as 
his subject the general topic “Insur- 
ance,” reviewed the history of the 
business since ancient times and com- 
mented, in his own forceful way, on 
innumerable phases of its development. 
The quotation below consists of a small 
portion of the address, the concluding 
portion, in which he demonstrated the 
dependence of all other businesses on 
the insurance business and gave to his 
listeners, who were all in the securities 
business, his idea of the desirability of 
insurance stocks as investments. Mr. 
Bassett said: 


|: a recent address before the Bond 


667 T is not too much to say that the 

credit of the financial world is 
based upon insurance. The farmer and 
other producers cannot obtain credit 
without insurance; the retailer cannot 
obtain credit without insurance; the 
wholesaler cannot obtain credit without 
insurance; the manufacturer cannot ob- 
tain credit without insurance; and in 
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fact no owner of produced property, in 
contradistinction to (simply) land 
owner can obtain credit based upon 
property, without insurance. It is pat- 
ent, therefore, that as the country 
grows in population and consequently 
grows in material wealth, insurance 
also grows, and if the business be hon- 
estly treated by the law givers, and if 
it be honestly administered by its fol- 
lowers (and in the long run both must 
come to pass), then it will grow beyond 
all ordinary conception and it will profit 
those who invest in it as it grows. 
“Unlike the farmer, unlike the mer- 
chant, unlike the manufacturer, unlike 
the railroad, or, in fact, unlike most 
other kinds of business (and insurance 
is a business, not a profession), the in- 
surance company does not suffer from 
depreciation in wares due to physical 
deterioriation or change in style or 
change in method. Its physical prop- 
erty is comparatively limited. Like the 
bank, it deals in finance, and while it 
has its bad years and its good years, it 
does not have to carry over depreciated 
inventories. It impinges on every 
known business and production; in fact, 


upon every human endeavor, and there- 
fore it is not only with us today and 
tomorrow, but it will, in fact, must, 
continue to grow and be with us for all 
time. 

“Also be it known that in so far as 
you gentlemen of the Bond Club are 
concerned, broadly speaking, every se- 
curity which you offer to your cus- 
tomers is based upon insurance. Were 
it not for insurance, stocks and bonds 
would not have beneath them the stable 
foundations necessary for bankers to be 
assured of before they will lend the 
weight of their names and influence 
and the power of their dollars to the 
issues involved. Railroad issues must 
have beneath them insurance; public 
utility issues must have beneath them 
insurance; industrial issues must have 
beneath them insurance; or they would 
all be unworthy to be offered to the 
public and many of them would from 
time to time become worthless. To 
prove this it is only necessary to con- 
sider what would happen to the multi- 
tude of civic, business and personal en- 
terprises involved in the enormous 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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ASULEVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 





F 1930 does not turn out to be a ban- 
ner year in life insurance production 
it is not going to be the fault of the 
national and local life underwriters as- 
sociations. Almost from the very start 
of the new year special sales meetings 
have followed one another in quick suc- 
cession. The National Association has 
done a lot to intensify the sales con- 
gress program and Managing Director 
Roger B. Hull has been on a national 
tour for the greater part of the past 
two months delivering addresses at as 
many of the sectional meetings as he 
was able to attend. From all quarters 
come reports of well attended and en- 
thusiastic meetings. 
* * a 
“THIS tendency toward group en- 
deavor goes merrily on throughout 
the current month. The New York City 
association, the Cleveland association, 
the Boston association and the Tri-State 
group are four of the most powerful 
“sectional” organizations whose sales 
meetings feature the month. On the 
date carried by this issue the New 
York life underwriters are assembled 
in the greatest gathering of its kind 
ever held in the Metropolis; Cleveland 
has just concluded a memorable sales 
meeting; Boston is to be the scene of 
a big New England rally on March 20 
and life underwriters from three States 
will tax the facilities of the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia on 
Thursday, March 20, when the Tri-State 
Sales Congress goes into session. 
* * * 
NLIKE many conventions which 
serve as a sort of a combination 
vacation and get-acquainted-with-your- 
competitor occasion, the Sales Congress 
idea is all business. Ordinarily lasting 
one day and at small expense to the in- 
dividual member of the association, 
these meetings are eagerly looked for- 
ward to by the life underwriter. Money 
making ideas are what the members 
look for and money making ideas are 
what they receive. Let the good work 
go on. 
*K cs * 
HILE endorsing the idea let us 
not forget to extend due credit to 
the men behind the movement; the of- 
ficers and committees of the associa- 
tion who sacrifice time from their busi- 
ness in order that the meetings may 
be made the splendid successes they 
are, and last but not least the speakers 
who donate their time and effort and 
pass on their own hard won experience 
that the road may be made smoother 
for others. Such an attitude is entirely 
in keeping with the dignity of the pro- 
fession of life underwriting. 





ISTRICT ATTORNEY THOMAS 

T. C. CRAIN on Tuesday dis- 
patched two assistant prosecutors and 
some thirty process-servers armed with 
John Doe subpeenas to make a round-up 
of Magistrates’ Courts in Manhattan 
on a raid on bond sharks, runners, 
steerers, bondsmen and court hangers- 
on in general. District Attorney 
Crain’s dragnet netted several alleged 
hangers-on said to be in the employ of 
lawyers and bondsmen who were before 
the New York County Grand Jury 
yesterday. 


* * * 


UST what the outcome of this 

round-up will be could not be 
learned at press time, but one thing is 
certain and that is that Mr. Crain’s 
action, the first concerted police attack 
launched against the bail bond racke- 
teers as a group instead of as individ- 
uals will, for a time at least, put the 
fear of the law into the hearts of all 
court parasites who thrive on the mis- 
fortunes of those who for one reason 
or another are haled before the minor 
tribunals of the city. 

* * ok 

OUPLED with this and other 

police drives and the efforts of 
leading surety companies in the City, 
the bail bond scandal, recently brought 
to light, after years of inaction on the 
part of constituted authority promises 
rich results. In 1926 The Spectator 
Monthly Bulletin called attention to 
bail bond abuses. This led to official 
action at the time but later there was 
a recrudescence of crooked bail bond 
activity. There is reason to believe 
that subordinate attaches encouraged 
this and participated in the profits. 
Naturally therefore, the public demands 
a weeding out of grafting officials if 
any are discovered as well as an elim- 
ination of the shylocks themselves. 

* * co 


WO United States insurance com- 

panies writing only all kinds of 
aircraft coverages have, according to 
their reports to the State Department 
of Insurance, enjoyed a total loss ratio 
of approximately sixty-four per cent. 
Because of the lack of experience in 
aircraft insurance it has not been 
definitely established just what a good 
average loss ratio should be, but with 
that information now on hand sixty- 
four per cent looks to be only about 
four or five points out of the way 
despite the fact that 1929 was one of 
the worst years in the history of avia- 
tion. This indicates what a cautious 
or careful underwriter can accomplish 
in the field. 





WAS much surprised to learn from 

a western representative of this pa- 
per that W. J. Henderson, the gentle- 
man who broadcasts anti-chain store 
sentiments from his privately-owned 
radio station in Shreveport, La., has 
actually stirred up thousands of house- 
holders in the Middle and South West 
to what, without exaggeration, might 
be termed a frenzy. Of course, we’ve 
heard atout Henderson in the East, 
but chiefly in connection with the jam 
he got into over his use of alleged pro- 
fanity on the air. We gathered he sort 
of brightened up the after-dinner hour 
for Southwesterners much as Amos ’n 
Andy do in the Eastern sectors. 

* * * 


UT it appears that Mr. Henderson 
is not a comic, although he may 
occasionally stoop to buffoonery to get 
his effects. His followers regard him 
as a shining St. George who may yet 
deal the chain store dragon its death 
blow. A great many consumers have 
actually taken the field in an economic 
war—a startling thing when you con- 
sider the great lethargy that charac- 
terizes the public’s attitude toward 
most political and moral questions. 
Perhaps the movement has gained head- 
way because the anti-chain appeal is 
made to the community spirit rather 
than to a vague “Americanism” that 
doesn’t mean very much in the daily 
life of the average purchaser of vic- 
tuals. Patriotism, like charity, begins 
at home, and the closer you get it to 
home, the more ardent and understand- 
ing that patriotism will be. 
* * * 
NSURANCE men, particularly in- 
surance agents, are vitally inter- 
ested in the chain store system and the 
changes it is effecting in the natural 
production of fire insurance premiums. 
The most undesirable feature, from the 
viewpoint of the local agent, is the 
tendency of the chain store to secure 
blanket insurance protection for all of 
its branches through a single broker 
or agency, usually one in a large city. 
* * K 
ROM a purely sentimental point of 
view, it is saddening to see chain 
stores replacing independent merchants, 
no matter how efficient and economical 
the usurpers may be. However, if they 
are here to stay, there are certain 
things they owe to the community that 
supports them besides full measure. 
They owe allegiance to the community’s 
schools, churches and civic enterprises 
and some form of reciprocity to their 
customers, among whom is included the 
local insurance agent. | 
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Americans Like Property 


ROMINENTLY displayed in 

the Times Square district in 
New York City is a billboard of 
mammoth proportions which 
challenges the attention of cosmo- 
politan thousands every day with 
this message: “Forward Amer- 
ica. Nothing Can Stop U. 8.” 
Obviously misinterpreting the 
slogan and reading it as “For- 
ward. America, Nothing Can 
Stop Us,” several thousand com- 
munists attempted, last week, to 
prove the edited slogan by parad- 
ing, against official decree, from 
Union Square to City Hall. That 
this defiance of constituted au- 
thority was short lived is a mat- 
ter of Newsreel history. As an 
uprising the Red Day demonstra- 
tion cannot compete with any one 
of a dozen mass debates certain 
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to ensue during the coming sum- 


mer. Just wait until Coogan’s 
Bluff throws back onto the Polo 
Grounds “Yer Out!”, voiding the 
run that would mean victory for 
the Giants. Then you will see a 
regular riot! 

One thing, however, did leave 
its impression last Thursday. 
That was the elaborate defense 
measures taken by the New York 
City authorities. City Hall 
Sauare barricaded. Armored mo- 
torcycles mounted with machine 
guns. Fire-fighting equipment 
and regiments of policemen of 
both infantry and cavalry 
branches! One wonders whether 
the police commissioner believed 
such precautions actually neces- 
sary or was it a demonstration of 
such understanding as daddy 
shows when he pretends to believe 
that Junior is a lion and the chair 
behind which he hides a section 
of darkest jungle? 

We rather incline to the latter 
hypothesis. The American pub- 
lic is too intolerant of commun- 
ism for it ever to amount to any- 
thing more than a nuisance, even 
in the larger cities. Americans are 
a property loving people. They 
buy life insurance policies and 
lots in “‘the fastest growing sub- 
division in the State.” These lots 
may be worth thousands in a few 
years and the buyer knows exact- 
ly what his life insurance is going 
to be worth. And worth now, for 
that matter. Among the work- 
ing classes, in addition to the con- 
siderable other property they 
have accumulated, we find more 
and more thousands looking for- 
ward to retirement on pensions— 
pensions they have helped pay 
for. They expect decent comforts 
in old age and are realizing such 
comforts as no others on earth. 


Communism a menace in Amer- 
ica? The attitude of ninety-nine 
out of every hundred citizens will 
answer that. “Leave my job and 
give my savings to those dead- 
beats; work for my meals and 
clothes. Don’t make me laugh. 
What would happen to my life 
insurance?” 
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Agents and Their Standards 


LSEWHERE in this issue an 
article outlining the position 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents on the question 
of agency qualification laws 
shows that body to be heartily in 
favor of the enactment of such 
legislation throughout the forty- 
cight States. The strength of 
the National Association has 
sometimes been estimated, rough- 
ly, at 75 per cent of the premium 
volume of the United States. 
Their concerted opinion, there- 
for, may be considered as the ma- 
jority opinion of the producing 
fire and casualty insurance agents 
of this country. 


It would seem that their num- 
bers are too many and their vol- 
ume of business too large to at- 
tribute their motives to an at- 
tempt to stifle competition or 
freeze out new and valuable pro- 
ducing manpower for the com- 
panies. Anyone who has followed 
closely the deliberations and ac- 
tivities of this organization dur- 


‘ing recent years can attest to a 


growing tendency on the part of 
its membership to occupy its 
official time with educational 
features—the study of insurance 
and the study of salesmanship— 
in other words, they are more in- 
terested in acquainting them- 
selves with ways to increase their 
business than methods to prevent 
encroachment by those whom 
they do not consider have the 
right to compete with them under 
the American agency system. 


We think the stand of the vast 
majority of capable, trained 
agents on agency qualification is 
chiefly one of pride and dignity. 
Whether or not insurance is a 
business or a profession, we can- 
not gainsay the right of those en- 
gaged in it to introduce and main- 
tain professional standards. To 
our knowledge selfish motives 
were never imputed to any mem- 
ber of the American Medical As- 
sociation or to the American Bar 
Association. In fact, the more 
ardent a physician or lawyer ap- 


Editorial 
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pears in behalf of the principles 
of these associations, the more 
favorably is he regarded by his 
fellow practitioners and by the 
public. 


Frank B. Hall’s Fiftieth 


Anniversary 


Loving Cup Presented to Veteran 
Underwriter 


In honor of the fiftieth anniversary 
of his career in the insurance business, 
Frank B. Hall, chairman of the board 
of Frank B. Hall & Co., Inc., No. 67 
Wall Street, New York, was given a 
dinner last Friday evening at which 
were present a number of the “old 
guard” of the company with which he 
has been so long connected, as well as a 
few of his most intimate friends. Mr. 
Hall was presented with a huge 
loving cup and before the dinner a 
large number of men prominent in the 
New York insurance and financial 
world dropped in to extend congratula- 
tions and best wishes, for Mr. Hall has 
for many years been an outstanding 
figure in the Wall Street and Bowling 
Green districts. 

Mr. Hall started with the old and 
substantial firm of Frame & Hare in 
1880, and in 1886 succeeded Ben Acker- 
man in the management of their office 
at a salary of $4,000 a year which was 
a record high for those days. Under 
his able management Frank B. Hall & 
Co., Inc., became one of the leading 
fire and marine insurance houses. In 
1917 he retired from active business 
and was made chairman of the board. 

Mr. Hall’s father, who was born in 
1806, was body guard to Lafayette in 
1825 when he visited this country. He 
was in the employ of Robert Livingston 
Stevens, brother of the founder of 
Stevens Institute, and owned and man- 
aged the old New Yorker, the first 
day boat on the Albany Line. His 
krother, Robert Hall, was one of the 
oldest members of the Union League 
Club of New York, whose wife, Clara 
White of Syracuse, was the daughter 
of a former president of Cornell Uni- 
versity and a niece of Andrew D. 
White, former United States ambassa- 
dor to Germany. The president of 
Frank B. Hall & Co., Inc., Cecil P. 
Stewart, because of his absence from 
New York was unable to be present at 
the dinner in honor of Mr. Hall, but 
sent the following telegram: “Congratu- 
lations with hope of a continued and in- 
definite association in business.” A tele- 
gram was also received from Arthur 
L. J. Smith, president of the Spectator 
Company, an old personal friend of 
Mr. Hall, who was unable to attend. 


Editorial 


Court Decision Favors 
Life Company 


Kentucky Retaliatory Act Basis of 
Case Pressed by Tenn. 
Company 

FRANKFoRT, Ky., March 10.—A deci- 
sion of the Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky in the case of the Life and Casu- 
alty Insurance Co., of Nashville, Tenn., 
against Clell Coleman, Auditor of Ken- 
tucky, construing 637, Kentucky Stat- 
utes, commonly known as the Kentucky 
Retaliatory Act, is of Nation-wide in- 
terest, as well as to every insurance 


company doing business in Kentucky. 

The court holds that the provisions 
of the retaliatory tax statute have been 
complied with when the company paid 
an amount equal to the total tax pay- 
able by foreign companies on the same 
volume of business in Tennessee, and 
in determining the amount to be paid, 
the Tennessee company must be given 
credit for municipal taxes paid in Ken- 
tucky. In no event shall the amount 
payable to the State by foreign insur- 
ance companies be less than 2 per cent 
of the amount of premiums collected, 
that being the primary rate fixed by the 
revenue statute. 
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NEW YORK LIFE AGENTS’ 1929 RECORD 


New insurance paid for 


Ratio of term insurance to total only 
Life and Endowment Policies 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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GROUP - 





Northeast Ohio Sales 
Congress 





Twelve Hundred Life Un- 
derwriters in Attendance 
at the Cleveland Meeting 





Addressed by S. T. Whatley 





Series of Special Sales Meetings 
Planned for Balance of Cur- 
rent Year 


The 10th annual Northeast Ohio 
Sales Congress held in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Statler on Saturday, March 
8, was one of the most successful and 
largest attended affairs of its kind ever 
held in this section. There was an at- 
tendance of over 1200 and the greatest 
interest was manifested throughout the 
entire proceedings. 

The morning session was called to 
order promptly at 9.30 a. m. by E. R. 
Ferguson, president of the Cleveland 
Life Underwriters, Inc. Commenting on 
the membership, he said that it now 
numbered 525 and that there were fifty 
applications pending. The president 
then introduced R. B. Coolidge, vice- 
president, who presided as chairman of 
the meeting. 

The first item on the program was a 
number of vocal selections by the Red 
Arrow Quartet of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad who received hearty applause. 


Mr. Coolidge then introduced S. T. °* 


Whatley, president of the national as- 
sociation, who greeted the assemblage. 

The first speaker on the program 
was H. J. Cummings, vice-president of 
the Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of St. Paul, Minn., whose subject 
was: “Three In One.” In his address 
Mr. Cummings used a set of charts to 
illustrate a typical case of insurance. 
He pointed out the reasons for life in- 
surance protection and the methods of 
selling it, stressing the point that a 
common failure was to expect the pros- 
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Hearing on People’s Life 





Reinsurance Contract of Mississippi 
Valley Life Approved by 
Department 


CHICAGO, ILL. March 11. — 
After several months effort on 
the part of complaining stock- 
holders and policy holders to pre- 
vent it, it appears that the 
Mississippi Valley Life Insurance 
Company will achieve its purpose 
of reinsuring the business of the 
People’s Life of Chicago. This 
was indicated as a result of a 
hearing before the State Insur- 
ance Department at which the 
reinsurance contract of The Mis- 
sissippi Valley was approved. No 
action was taken on the only other 
offer for the company’s business, 
that of the Chicago National 
Life. 

The action of the State Depart- 
ment must come before Judge 
William Lindsay, who holds final 
authority in this instance because 
the receivership of the People’s 
Life was ordered by him so that 
a more favorable reinsurance con- 
tract than that of the Mississippi 
Valley, if possible, could be ob- 
tained. Also David Stansbury, 
counsel for the protesting stock 
and policy holders has indicated 
that he will take further steps 
against the Mississippi Valley. 











pect to have a clear cut picture of the 
proposition after he had been given a 
garbled lot of facts. He urged a study 
of the manual and of having the right 
method before going out which would 
result in the prospects taking care of 
themselves. 

Phillip Burnet, president of the Con- 
tinental American Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Wilmington, Del., was the next 
speaker, his subject being: “How an 
average salesman can build an income 
of $25,000 a year.” 

The afternoon session convened with 
Warren H. Smith as chairman. The 
first speaker was S. T. Whatley, presi- 
dent of the national association, whose 
subject was: “What constitutes a broad 
gaged life underwriter.” Before taking 
up this subject he spoke on the 

(Concluded on page 11) 


Standard Life Control 
Contested 





Directors Seek to Remove 
J. B. Stirling from Head 
of Company 





Stockholders Meet March 17 





President Claims to Hold Major- 
ity Voting Strength for 
Impending Test 


A lively fight between Mississippi 
banking interests for the control of the 
Standard Life Insurance Company has 
developed since the annual stockholders 
meeting and it is proposed to oust 
Gen. J. B. Stirling, president of the 


‘company and also for many years presi- 


dent of the First National Bank of 
Jackson. Unconfirmed rumor has it 
that J. S. Love, at present superinten- 
dent of the Mississippi Banking De- 
partment, is slated for the presidency. 


The Standard Life was organized 
last year by the late C. Meigs Harmon, 
who had successfully organized the All 
States, of Montgomery, Ala., and other 
insurance companies. Among its di- 
rectors are some of the leading and 
most successful bankers of Mississippi, 
two of them being J. T. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the Grenada Chain Banking 
System and G. L. Donald, president of 
the Guaranty Bank and Deposit Com- 
pany. 

After the organization of the com- 
pany and enough of the subscribed 
stock had been paid in for it to obtain 
license, Mr. Harmon was elected vice- 
president and general manager, 
although he had had no previous ex- 
perience in the management of a life 
insurance company, other than organi- 
zation. Mr. Harmon died suddenly just 
before the annual stockholders meeting. 

In a letter to stockholders, President 
Stirling states that the directors elected 

(Coneluded on page 49) 
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Life Underwriters Planning 
Joint Meeting 





Baltimore and Washington, D. C., 
Groups Announce Program for 
Annual Get-Together 


BALTIMORE, March 10. — The joint 
one-day Sales Congress of the Balti- 
more Life Underwriters Association 
and the District of Columbia Life 
Underwriters Association at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel on Friday, May 16, 
will be the best ever held, according to 
George A. Myer, general chairman of 
the committee. 

In an address to the members of the 
Baltimore Association last week, H. H. 
McBratney, president of the association 
and general agent of the State Mutual 
Life of Massachusetts, said in part: 


“This event, held under the auspices 
of the Baltimore Life Underwriters As- 
sociation and the District of Columbia 
Life Underwriters Association, has be- 
come the outstanding day on the in- 
surance calendar. We can look forward 
this year to an even greater Congress 
than ever before. 

“There will be two sessions, one in 
the morning and one in the afternoon. 
The committee in charge has made ar- 
rangements to have several nationally 
known speakers on the program. Every 
talk will be instructive.” 





Bank Sues for Insurance 


The Alabama _ superintendent of 
banks has started legal action against 
the American Central Life to recover 
on a $20,000 life policy issued to the 
late Dr. A. W. Bell, president of the 
defunct Woodlawn Savings Bank. A 
few days before the bank closed and 
Dr. Bell was drowned, he changed the 
beneficiary, naming his wife in place 
of the Woodlawn bank. The super- 
intendent of banks claims that the bank 
is entitled to the money on the policy 
as it paid all the premiums. 








Insurance Finest Safeguard 
for Unemployment 





Most’ Rational and Honorable 
Method of Providing for Periods 
of Depression, Declares 

Economic Expert 


“Unemployment insurance is 
the most rational, most reason- 
able and honorable method of pro- 
viding for the inevitable periods 
of « depression,”: declared Dr. 
Adam Shortt, economic expert, in 
a lecture in the Chateau Laurier, 
Ottawa. 

Referring to the forecast by 
Premier MacKenzie King of a 
scheme of unemployment insur- 
ance sponsored by the govern- 
ment, Dr. Shortt went on to say 
that whatever system was worked 
out, it must be honorable and 
must appeal to the best element 
of self interest. It was therefore 
essential that it rest on a contrib- 
utory basis. “We can’t make vir- 
tual paupvers and give something 
for nothing,” said the sneaker. It 
was a popular notion that all in- 
surance systems should be paid 
for by the employer, but that 
overlooked one of the simplest 
conditions in the element of em- 
ployment and added but one more 
factor to the causes of unem- 
ployment. If the cost of unem- 
ployment insurance was added to 
the cost of production, it would 
be but one more reason for the 
cessation of production in time 
of industrial depression. The 
effect on the worker would also 
be disastrous, for, ‘said Dr. 
Shortt. “Who is going to exert 
himself when someone else is go- 
ing to pay?” 

In starting schemes of this 
sort, continued the speaker, sev- 
eral things had to be taken into 
consideration; the working of it, 
the character of the investment, 
and the guardians of the invest- 
ment. It was, he stated, essen- 
tially a matter for the govern- 
ment to take charge of and could 
not be left to the care of the in- 
dividual. 
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Scranton -Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 





















Sees Reversal of Record 
Made Last Year 


Frederick H. Ecker Anticipates 
Gradual Improvement with 
Year Closing Strong 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 10.—Busi- 
ness conditions in the United States 
are good and constantly improving de- 
clared Frederick H. Ecker, president of 
Metropolitan Life, who was in Birming- 
ham this week for a conference of dis- 
trict and field agents. He was accom- 
panied by Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel; A. F. C. 
Fiske, second vice-president, and Regi- 
nald R. Lawrence, supt. of agencies. 

“IT look for 1930 to reverse the rec- 
ord of 1929,” he said. “We began 1929 
with business going at good speed, then 
it slowed down and with the so-called 
stock market crash in October, there 
came a depression which apparently 
reached the bottom in December. Jan- 
uary showed improvement over De- 
cember and February improved over 
January. 

“It looks now like there will be a 
gradual improvement and that the year 
will close, not in a boom, but with a 
substantial volume of business. These 
periods of high pressure usually are 
succeeded by more or less slackness in 
business, and it may be that stock- 
taking occasionally is necessary.” 

Mr. Ecker and his party visited At- 
lanta, New Orleans, Jacksonville, Fla., 
and other points on their southern tour. 





Texas Association to Meet 
in San Antonio 





Life Underwriters Plan One Day 
Sales Congress in April— 
Large Attendance Expected 


The Texas Association of Life Un- 
derwriters will hold its one-day spring 
sales congress in San Antonio, April 
25, according to Sam R. Weems of 
Dallas, who is State president. The 
theme of the convention will be “Bet- 
ter Trained Life Underwriters.” Two 
hundred and fifty or three hundred 
Life Underwriters from all over Tex- 
as are expected to attend. Mr. Weems 
has appointed a San Antonio commit- 
tee, with O. P. Schnabel, president 
of the Southwest Texas’ Life Under- 
writers’ Association, as general chair- 
man, to arrange the program. Other 
members of the committee are: Harry 
D. St. John, David O. Johnson, O. D. 
Douglas and Matthew Brown. 

This committee in turn will appoint 
other committees to assist in making 
the San Antonio meeting the most suc- 
cessful that has ever been held in 
Texas. 
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Selection of New Men 
Most Important 


Philadelphia Life Managers 
Discuss Question of Selec- 
tion vs. Training 


Standard Production Asked 











Round Table Session Lasts Two 
Hours Beyond Time Set 


for Adjournment 

PHILADELPHIA, March 10.— That 
grave and often-discussed subject of 
training new agents has ceased to be 
the most serious problem confronting 
general agents and managers. It has 
been replaced with the newer problem 
of more careful selection of agents. At 
least so one gathered at the “round- 
table” discussion of the subject follow- 
ing the address of H. G. Kenagy, of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau, at the March luncheon-meeting of 
the managers committee of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers at the Bellevue-Stratford last week. 

The symposium was started by Fred 
Pierce, chairman, who, in a brief talk, 
declared that he had been wondering 
during the past few weeks whether the 
training of agents was, after all, the 
most important problem confronting 
general agents. Mr. Pierce had but a 
moment before been congratulated by 
Mr. Kenagy on the fact that the aver- 
age income of thirty-one of his agents 
last year was $6,500. 

“I believe,” said Mr. Pierce, “that a 
more important matter is the careful 
selection of new agents. You can’t 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 
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However Hard 


a Life Insurance Agent 
may work to produce bus- 
iness, his chances of suc- 
cess are better when he 
represents a fine old insti- 
tution such as the 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 





FINDING PROSPECTS 


General agents and managers 
desirous of obtaining reprints of 
the sales article by J. F. Quillan 
which appeared in the Feb. 27 is- 
sue of THE SPECTATOR are re- 
quested to communicate with the 
editorial offices of this publica- 
tion. This article, entitled “One 
Method of Finding and Keeping 
Prospects,” has been the subject 
of considerable comment. Should 
the request for reprints warrant, 
it will be published and made 
available in leaflet form. 














Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and Three-Quarters 
of Insurance in Force 
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You can take the best course of train- 
ing and give it to a poor man and you 
still won’t make a salesman out of him. 
But you can give a good man an indif- 
ferent training and he’ll still make 
good because of his inherent, native 
ability. 

“And I, for one, have made the reso- 
lution to be more careful—from now 
on—in the selection of new agents.” 

Earl H. Weltz, general manager of 
the National Life of Vermont, followed 
Mr. Pierce. 


“Where you are working with trained 
men,” he said, “you give them the prob- 
lem and they know how to find the an- 
swer. But your untrained agent is dif- 
ferent.” 

He said that he had taken on forty- 
two men, half of whom were still with 
him. And he went on to say that while 
a college education was not essential, 
that he would not take on any man who 
had started college but had not com- 
pleted his course. For “the man who 
completes his course, I found, has a 


(Concluded on page 49) 
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Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference to Meet in 
Memphis 





Regional Conference of Fire, Life 
and Casualty Company Men 
Scheduled for April 13-15 


The Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence will hold a Southern Regional 
Meeting at Memphis, April 13-15. In- 
vitations have already been sent out to 
all Life, Fire and Casualty companies 
in the South, and a large number of fa- 
vorable responses have been received. 

Advertising problems peculiar to the 
South will be discussed in addition to a 
number of general advertising ques- 
tions, including a National Cooperative 
Advertising Plan and the possibility of 
a Southern Cooperative Advertising 
Campaign. 

W. L. Rawlings of the Columbian Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company at Mem- 
phis is in charge of local arrangements, 
and headquarters will be at the Peabody 
Hotel. 

Lorry A. Jacobs, director of Public 
Relations for the Southland Life of 
Dallas, is general chairman, with Bart 
Leiper of the Pilot Life of Greensboro, 
as aid. Mr. Leiper has been at work for 
some time preparing data as to the sev- 
eral cooperative advertising plans. 





John Hancock Agents Dine 


W. I. Pittman, general manager of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., recently gave his agents 
a complimentary dinner as a result of 
their record work in February. Wives 
of the agents were also guests. 





NEW BUSINESS PAID. FOR 





BUSINESS IN FORCE ON PAID FOR BASIS 


50 UNION 





Tue Guarpian’s Striking Recorp of Procress 


TOTAL INCOME 








DIVIDENDS SET ASIDE FOR POLICYHOLDERS 
FOR THE ENSUING CALENDAR YEAR 


.290,000. 





1860—Seventy Years of Service—1930 


Z&GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ AMERICA 


SQUARE + NEW YORK CITY 
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FINANCIAL CONDITION OF 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JANUARY 1, 1930 


ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate, first liens $7,641,149.19 Reserves on Life Polic-es re- : 
Loans to Policyholders, upon Security of quired by law + + +$18,652,985.15 
Company’s Policies 4,139,236.68 Reserves on Accident Polic:es 
Government, Municipal and Corporation _, required by law 52,911.78 
Bonds 4,032,707.84 Life Premiums and Interest 
Book Value of Real Estate 2,129,680.89 west tat Pe 234,146.10 
Cash in Office and Banks............... 1,605,367.75 eserved for Federal, 
Corporate Stocks 254,752.50 and aged Taxes hereafter 
a ; payable 
anes wigs by pledge of Bonds, Stocks 210,000.00 All other Liabilities 64,358.65 
Net Life . Premiums Deferred and in TOTAL LIABILITIES $19,087,411.05 
igual tins Get Recruet soie2kas Capital Stock (fully paid). 1,000,000.00 
; 7 Surplus Assigne 007,185. 
Other Admitted Assets.................. 16,699.92 Sastien Unetinned 126,966.56 


a et Surplus as regards Policyholders 2,134,151.80 
Total Admitted Assets.............. $21,221,562.85 $21,221,562.85 





TWENTY YEARS’ PROGRESS 


IN FIVE YEAR PERIODS 


End of Each Admitted Premium Income Premium Income Total Income Life Insurance Life Insurance 
Fifth Year Assets Life Dept. Accident Dept. Premiums and Investment For Year In Force 


$ 437,366.24 $ 157,740.57 $ 88,375.01 $ 269,576.53 $ 2,125,744.74 
1,052,138.72 382,030.55 178,205.65 620,571.43 3,772,544.20 
2,449,941.89 887,461.02 260,527.45 1,273,588.84 10,938,798.22 
7,445,394.56 1,756,628.67 232,825.63 2,376,603.35 13,729,050.25 
21,221,562.85 4,445,350.78 273,456.89 7,314,158.04 30,682 ,835.72 


HOME OFFICE, SIXTH AND SPRING STREETS, LOS ANGELES 
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A BRAND NEW BOOK-—JUST OFF PRESS 
America Insures Itself 


An enlightening new Hand Book containing Valuable Information 
as to Life Insurance for Agents, Business and Professional Men 
By Morris Pike, LL.B., BS. 














: the informative work entitled AMERIcA INsuRES ITSELF, Mr. Pike deals with the important sub- 
ject of lite insurance in a manner which appeals to agents and laymen, lawyers and medical men by 
the clearness and lucidity with which life insuranceand its uses are described. 

The author first briefly outlines the history, growth and development of life insurance and then sets 
forth in a very readable and understandable way the needs for and purposes of such insurance. He 
shows how such protection is adaptable to the various conditions and responsibilities of life, and tells 
of the different forms of policies by which life insurance is made to satisfy the particular needs of 
each purchaser. He further discusses the question as to what form of life insurance is best fitted to 
meet particular types of needs, and how much life insurance should be carried by the average individual. 

An agent who has a client who carries a considerable line of insurance but who ought to have more, 
would do well to present his client with a copy of AMERICA INSURES ITSELF, in order to awaken a 
new interest and lead him to amplify his protection and meet all his needs therefor. 

AMERICA INSURES ITSELF is well printed on excellent paper and is substantially bound in cloth. 


Price, per copy, $3. 
Discount in quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Northeast Ohio Sales 


Congress 
(Concluded from page 7) 


progress made by the local associa- 
tion and said it was regarded as one of 
the outstanding organizations of the 
country. He told of the activities of 
the national body and said its affairs 
were in better shape today than ever 
before, thanks to previous administra- 
tions and its headquarters force. He 
urged all those eligible to attend the 
million dollar round table conference 
at Toronto. He praised the industrial 
men and said he would like to see more 
of them in the association. 

Insurance today, he said, is under- 
going an evolution not termed in dol- 
lars but in terms of income. The broad 
gage underwriter is a credit to the 
sponsibility does not cease with the 
death of the insured but that it still 
goes on by taking an interest in the 
conservation of the estate. Concluding, 
he said the old high pressure sales- 
man is passing and that the broad 
gage underwriter is a creait to the 
community in which he lives. 

W. G. Bachelor then gave a brief 
outline of an experimental program 
that the local association will sponsor, 
the first meeting being on May 19 and 
one in September and another in De- 
cember in the Hotel Statler. Talks 
will be given by three men outstanding 
in the Cleveland territory. The sub- 
jects will cover: The Approach, Sali- 
ent Selling Points and The Close. There 
will also be a_ recapitulation by 
a qualified trust officer. If the at- 
tendance is satisfactory these meetings 
will be continued next year and sub- 
jects discussed that are given pref- 
erence. The only cost is membership 
in the local association. 

J. E. Kavanagh, vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. of 
New York City, next spoke on, “Some 
Phases of Modern Underwriting.” He 
pointed out the necessity of being prop- 
erly oriented, as it helps one to develop 
a supetiority complex which is very es- 
sential to success. He denounced an 
apologetic attitude in selling, as there 
was nothing to apologize for in selling 
life insurance. He pointed out that 
this was a buyers’ market for insurance 
and that people are buying their in- 
surance each week on the cash. and 
carry plan as they buy other commo- 
dities. 

A fine inspirational talk was given 
by William B. Burrus, sales engineer 
of Washington, D. C., the subject being 
“Stowaways.” It was given in.a hu- 
morous vein and he pointed out that we 
are all more or less stowaways, the 
term meaning one who profits by other 
people’s endeavor. 
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New Business . . 


1929 INCREASES 


Insurance in Force 


Gain over 1928 . . . . . . « 24.7% 
Gain Total Insurance in Force . . 9% 
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“THE OLD 


Founded 1850 
Eighty Years of Faithful Service 


RELIABLE” 








The Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
654 Madison Avenue, at 60th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 




















New John Hancock District 
Managers 





Changes and Promotions in 
Weekly Premium Branch 
Involves Three Agencies 


On account of failing health, Andrew 
Kirk, for eighteen years district man- 
ager of the John Hancock weekly prem- 
ium agency in Roxbury, .Mass., resigns 
from that post on March 15. Mr. Kirk 
is an “old timer” in John Hancock 
service, taking his first debit in 1894, 
in Boston. He was an assistant in 
Charlestown from 1897 to 1903, and 
served as district manager of the South 
Boston agency from then until 1912, 
when he took over the reins of the Rox- 
bury agency. 

Neils M. Olsen, now district manager 
at Philadelphia 2 will be transferred to 
Mr. Kirk’s place at Roxbury. Mr. Olsen 


‘received his training at Lynn, Mass., 


where he began his Hancock career 
twenty-nine years ago. He was an 
assistant at Salem from 1904 to 1915. 
He has been district manager at Phila- 
delphia 2 for fifteen years and leaves 
that office to take over his new duties 
at Roxbury. 

John P. McCool, who has been dis- 
trict manager at Germantown for the 


past three years will manage the Phila- 
delphia 2 agency. McCool has had a 
varied experience with the Hancock 
since 1898, when he started on a debit 
at So. Framingham, Mass. He has been 
an assistant at Jersey City, Albany, 
Brockton and Pawtucket and was dis- 
trict manager at Flint, Mich., for two 
years before his appointment to Ger- 
mantown. 
Transfers 


The office vacated by his transfer to 
Philadelphia 2 will be filled by A. C. 
Young, now District Manager at. Erie. 
Young has been with the Hancock since 
1905 and worked as an agent at Phila- 
delphia 1 for ten years, before being 
appointed Assistant at Philadelphia 4. 
From that position he was promoted to 
district manager at Erie in 1925. 

The district management of Erie, Pa., 
goes to Hjalmar Johnson, now assistant 
district manager at Cambridge, Mass. 
Johnson’s entire Hancock experience 
has been with the Cambridge agency, 
which he entered thirteen years ago. 


Appointed District Manager 

R. A. Burleson, past grand- chan- 
cellor of the Alabama Knights of 
Pythias, is the, new. district manager 
for the: First National Life, of Mont- 
gomery, at Mobile, Ala. 
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er 
The Rewards of 


Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, 
the business takes care of him. Life insurance 
field work is a business, and subject to the prin- 

ciples of general business. Those who achieve in 
this work are those who give it their undivided and 
full thought and effort. Isn’t this merely natural 
and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying condi- 
tions is a career giving opportunity for achievement 
and profit according to ability and undivided effort. 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YorK affords such conditions to its field workers. 
Life insurance in all standard forms, annuities, dis- 
ability and double indemnity benefits, prompt and 
equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policy- 
holders in practical ways combine to make its agency 
force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and 
ability contemplating a career in full-time field work 
are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New Yor 
: New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vien eet 


an 
Manager of Agencies 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 



























































We Had a 


Conference, Too 


Early in December, leaders of American business and 
industry met in Washington at the invitation of President 
Hoover to consider existing economic conditions and the 
prospects for 1930. In January, the managers and super- 
visors of the Peoria Life Agency Force held their an- 
nual conference to survey the Company’s progress in 
1929 and to plan for 1930. Their conclusions accorded 
perfectly with the findings of the potent Washington 
group. 


They decided’ that “conditions were fundamentally 
sound”—how could they feel otherwise when the Peoria 
Life had just closed by far the most remarkable year 
of growth in the Company’s history, and at the very 
time of the meeting was entering the class of 200 million 
dollar companies? 


For 1930, they expected even brighter records to fol- 
low the application of President Hoover’s vigorous 
formula of “action that counts” and the “good old word, 
work!” The Peoria Life 1930 program lays emphasis 
om increased man-power and greater efficiency for its 
agents. In attaining this objective, every practical means 
will be employed to make more capable underwriters, 
more Successful and prosperous Peoria Life agents. 


’ By such a program, the Peoria Life conference, too, 
may render a small contribution to the national pros- 
perity in our particular field! 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 








Established 1899 





HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 
PRESIDENT 
































32.93% 


of the new business Paid for in The North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
the year 1929 was upon applications of 
members previously insured in the Com- 


pany. 
Once a Policyholder— 
Always a Prospect 





THE POLICYHOLDERS’ COMPANY 


The 
Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


W. D. VAN DYKE, President 
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Sun Life Agency Banquet 


BALTIMORE, March 8. — The annual 
agency banquet of the Baltimore branch 
of the Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada was held last week at the 
Chesapeake Club. J. S. Ireland, the 
superintendent of agencies, and 
Charles H. Heyl, inspector of agen- 
cies, represented the home office. Dr. 
T. W. Keown, chief medical examiner 
of the local company, and Howard W. 
Jackson, ex-mayor of Baltimore, and 
a member of the local agency of the 
Sun Life, also spoke. 





John Hancock Minnesota 
Changes 


The John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Boston announces 
that Lloyd J. Lynch, in addition to the 
general agency at Minneapolis, will 
also have charge of the general agency 
organizations in Duluth and St. Paul. 
The company’s present offices in Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul and Duluth, are to 
be retained. Edward R. Erickson of 
St. Paul becomes associate general 
agent with general agent Percy G. 
Lapey of Buffalo, New York. C. H. 
Giddings of Duluth will become con- 
nected with the company’s Minneapolis 
office. 





Agency Takes Prudential 
Group Contract 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America announces from its home 
office in Newark, N. J., the adoption 
of a group life insurance policy by the 
John P. Hancock Co., Inc., general in- 
surance agency, of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. The policy is on the lives of 
72 employees and the total amount in- 
volved is $250,000. 

The policy is of the contributory type. 
The workers themselves pay a part of 
the premiums and the employing com- 
pany assumes the remainder of the 
expense. Each worker is insured in 
amounts ranging from $1,000 to $5,000, 
according to the rank or position held. 





Life News in 
Brief 











Triple Coverage Group Contract 


Pickwick-Greyhound Lines, Inc., with 
main offices in Kansas City, Mo., has 
announced the extension of its triple 
coverage group insurance program to 
employees of its subsidiary organiza- 
tion, the Pioneer Southwestern Stages. 
The Pickwick-Greyhound plan is under 
the administration of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, and consists 
of more than $775,000 life insurance, 
$775,000 accidental death and dismem- 
berment protection, and the payment 
of weekly benefits under a sick and 
accident policy. 





The Occidental Life Insur- 
ance Co. 


The annual statement of the Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, shows the past year to have 
been a prosperous one for the com- 
pany. Its admitted assets are given 
as $21,221,562, comparing with $19,- 
091,587 at the close of 1928. These as- 
sets are enumerated as follows: Mort- 
gages and real estate, first liens, $7,- 
641,149; loans to policyholders, $4,- 
139,236; government, municipal and cor- 
poration bonds, $4,032,707; book value 
of real estate, $2,129,680; cash in of- 
fice and banks, $1,605,367; corporate 
stocks, $254,752; loans secured by 
pledge of bonds, stocks and other col- 
lateral, $210,000; net life premiums de- 
ferred and in course of collection, $700,- 
348; interest due and accrued, $491,624. 
The company has capital stock, fully 
paid, of $1,000,000, surplus assigned of 
$1,007,185 and surplus unassigned of 
$126,966, making the total surplus as 
regards policyholders $2,134,151. The 
total income for the year from premi- 
ums and investment was $7,314,158 and 
the company had insurance in force to 
the amount of $150,652,756. 
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Moves Home Office to Dallas 


Dauuas, TEX., March 10.—Head- 
quarters of the Rio Grande Nationai 
Life Insurance Company of Harlinger 
will be moved to Dallas. The company 
will be located in the Medical-Dental 
Building on West Jefferson. The re- 
moval will be completed by March 15 
at which time the capital stock will be 
increased and a number of Dallas men 
added to the directorate. The company 
began operations Jan. 1, 1929. It has 
more than $2,500,000 insurance in 
force. 





Managers School Scheduled 


Dauuas, TEX., March 10.—The Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau of 
Hartford will conduct a school for life 
managers, general agents and super- 
visors at San Antonio, April 21 to 24 
inclusive. The school will be under the 
auspices of the Southwest Texas Life 
Underwriters Association. O. P. 
Schnabel, president of the San An- 
tonio body, says plans are being made 
for a heavy attendance. This is the 
second time the school has been held 
in Texas. 





B. S. Kirby Dies in Fall 


BALTIMORE, March 10. — Beaton S. 
Kirby, general agent of the Columbus 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, was 
instantly killed Saturday when he fell 
from the window of his office on the 
tenth floor of the American Building. 
He was formerly manager of the local 
branch of the United States Life In- 
surance Company and well known in 
local insurance circles. Mr. Kirby, who 
was about 55 years old, is survived by 
his widow, Mrs. Ida G. Kirby. 





Company Training Course 

Thirty-three students are attending 
classes at the Indianapolis Life Insur- 
ance Company home office building in 
Indianapolis. The company is conduct- 
ing its educational insurance and sales- 
manship course. The instruction con- 
tinues for fourteen weeks, the classes 
meeting two nights each week. 
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To Assist Our Agents 


The developing of practi- 
cal ways and means of as- 
sisting in the location and 
placement of contracts is 
one of our first duties to 
our agents... and will be! 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








IF 


You Are 
Interested 
in 


Prospect Service Plans 
Attractive Literature 
Clubs and Contests 
Peppy Conventions 
Health Conservation Service 


Write for “A Frank Talk on Your Future” 
Address J. A. S. Agency Dept. 


FORCE 


























“It Is the Most Easily Sold 
Policy I Ever Saw” 


That is what an experienced agent, new with the 
National Life, says about the Universal Policy. The 
records being made by a host of new agents and a lot of 
old ones lead us to believe this statement is correct. 

The Universal Policy and the National Life Company 
offer these advantages to the policyholder and the 


agent— 
For the Policyholder: 


Company is purely mutual. 

Policies are participating. 

After the first year, limited payments and Endow- 
ments pay face of policy plus everything deposited over 
Whole Life rate for death during premium paying 
period. 

Men and women risks written same rate. 

Unusually low premium. 

Limited Payments and Endowments can be changed 
without examination to lower premium forms at original 
insurance age and original basic rate. 

Juvenile policies. 

Children’s Educational Policy. 

Expectancy Term policy. 


For the Agent: 


Free Direct Mail Advertising service. 

Sales Promotion Department to help agents. 

Non-medical privileges. 

Fine working agreement with liberal first year and 
renewal commission. 

An exclusive new policy with features and benefits not 
found in any other one standard life insurance policy. 

Tie up with a real human institution. 


NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines 





























THE BOOK OF THE YEAR on | 
VISUAL SELLING 


THE EYES 
HAVE IT 


IN SELLING 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Compiled by 
Kenilworth H. Mathus 


Five out of every six mental impressions come 
through the eye. This newest sales manual gives 
you clear-cut, graphic methods that make Policy- 
holders out of Prospects. 

This unusual volume presents the cream of the 
country’s most successful graphic and pictorial 
sales demonstrations. 


IT VISUALIZES 


The Need for Life Insurance Business Insurance 
Estates and Life Insurance Educational Insurance 
Programs Retirement Income 
Life Insurance as an Investment Insurance for Young Men 
ncome Insurance Insurance for Farmers 

















CONTAINS 150 CONVINCING GRAPHIC AND 
PICTORIAL SALES TALKS 


Price, per copy $2.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Leading Group Producers 





Twenty-Seven Metropolitan Life 
Salesmen Wrote Coverage 
Amounting to $192,000,- 

000 in 1929 

Qualifying for the Five Million Dol- 
lar Club of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company and beating every 
previous year’s record made in the sale 
of group life insurance by a sales rep- 
sesentative of the company, Supervisor 
W. B. Wolfe, of Pittsburgh, Pa., placed 
a total of $63,945,000 in 1929. 

Next on the $5,000,000 list were J. 
O. Kavanagh, of New York City and 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., and J. H. Jones, 
of New York City and Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y., who sold respectively $31,047,000 
and $13,816,000 of group life insur- 
ance. 

E. Q. Oliphant, of New York City, 
former West Point and Purdue ath- 
lete, and J. R. Shultz, of Philadelphia 
and Trenton, each placed more than 
$8,000,000. 

Other members of the Five Million 
Dollar Club were G. O. Brophy, De- 


troit; N. E. Perin and M. N. Zankl, - 


of Philadelphia; W. H. Diekmann, of 
St. Paul, Minn.; J. B. Renwick, of New 
York City and Montclair, N. J.; and 
W. H. Johnson, of New York City and 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

Of the $340,072,824 of group life in- 
surance placed by the Metropolitan last 
year, 27 salesmen sold approximately 
$192,000,000, or almost one-half of the 
total. The eleven members of the Five 
Million Dollar Club had $161,366,000 to 
their credit. 


Missouri State Life Revises 
Premiums 

The Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company has announced a revision of 
the premiums on its Economic Protec- 
tion Policies effective on March 1. 

Under the Ordinary Life plan the 
premiums have been reduced below age 
45, the greatest cut being in the 
younger years. Above age 45 the rates 
have been raised slightly. Under the 
20-payment life plan the reductions 
are below age 50 years and above that 
age there has been a slight raise. 

The new rate schedule will apply to 
applications dated March 1 and there- 
after. 

The Missouri State Life has also 
worked out a new basis for calculating 
the monthly premiums which was. also 
effective on March 1. The new plan 
is very simple. To determine the 
monthly rate per $1,000 it is only 
necessary to divide the quarterly rate 
by three and add one cent. If the 
quarterly rate is not exactly divisible 
by three the agent takes the result to 
the next higher cent. 
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San Francisco Life Underwriters 
Double Membership 


Many Noteworthy Achievements Listed in Accom- 
plishments for Past Y ear—Have Active 
Agents and Managers Club 


ment of local associations through- 

out the country, the San Francisco 
Life Underwriters Association looks 
back on the period as a decisive era in 
the progress of the organization. Co- 
operating with the national association 
in the historic drive for membership, 
this group showed a net gain of over 
150 for the year ending Dec. 31. Inas- 
much as the entire roster at that time 
represented paid up and active mem- 
bers, whereas the starting number in- 
eluded many inactives who later dropped 
out of the association, the gain is an im- 
pressive one. 

F. P. Ebertz, president of the asso- 
ciation, has done much toward the ac- 
complishment of the progress shown. 
He is assisted by a hard working group 
of officers and committees, and the 
membership as a whole is described as 
“an earnest, cooperative body.” 


The roster of the association grew 
from a mere 182 to well over 300 dur- 
ing the past year and the association 
is definitely committed to a program of 
building which is expected to result in 
a full half a thousand members before 
the close of the current year. 

Twelve regular monthly meetings are 
now an established feature of the asso- 
ciation’s activity. In addition, sales 
meetings and special affairs are held 
throughout the year. 

One of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of last year was the organization 
of a general agents’ and managers’ club 
for the study of agency building prob- 
lems and for the training of new men. 
This feature is considered by the presi- 
dent as noteworthy in its results, both 
for the educational advantages it af- 
fords the first-year salesmen and for 
the interchange of ideas on all manner 
of life insurance problems which has 
developed among the members of the 
club. 

Among other activities mentioned in 
the review of the year was the forma- 
tion of a committee to cooperate with 
the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce and the establishment of a speak- 
ers’ bureau which supplies to civic and 
other such organizations speakers who 
are especially prepared to talk on life 
insurance and salesmanship. 

The officers and committees who are 
directing the work of the association 
are as follows: 


[: keeping with the general advance- 


F. P. Ebertz, president, Monadnock 
Building. 

Clark A. Moore, first vice-president; 
chairman, renewal committee, Monad- 
nock Building. 

Karl L. Brackett, second vice-presi- 
dent; chairman, membership committee, 
225 Bush Street. 

D. E. Mooney, secretary; chairman, 
program committee, 544 Market Street. 

P. G. Young, treasurer; chairman, 
president’s committee, Phelan Building. 

A. V. Bowyer, executive secretary, 
216 Pine Street. 

Executive committee—Sidney H. Ab- 
rams, chairman, budget committee; R. 
H. Hepfer, chairman, visiting commit- 
tee; Alexander Z. High, Jr., associate 
chairman, program committee; C. W. 
Hollebaugh, C.L.U., chairman, educa- 
tional committee; Baldo Ivancovich, as- 
sociate chairman, membership commit- 
tee; P. M. Jost, chairman, convention 
committee; Otto Langpaap, chairman, 
greeter’s committee; Oscar C. LeBart, 
chairman, publicity committee; A. 
Lenox Uhler, chairman, reception com- 
mittee; Rolla B. Watt, chairman, rules 
committee. 

National executive committeeman— 
Arthur S. Holman. 

Advisory cabinet of past presidents— 
E. H. Lestock Gregory, R. L. Stephen- 
son, Russell B. Field, Sol J. Vogel, A. V. 
Bayley, Jr., Paul K. Judson, Victor A. 
Anderson, Arthur S. Holman, Clarence 
W. Peterson. ' 

Comparative Production 
Figures 


Julian S. Myrick, manager for the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York reports the paid-for business 
for this one office of the company for 
the month of February, 1930, as $4,- 
210,100 compared with $4,667,400 for 
1929. For the year the total paid-for 
business amounted to $8,338,764 as com- 
pared with $8,830,605 in 1929. 

Appointed District Manager 

in Indiana 


O. W. Wibbeler has been appointed 
district manager for the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society for the Evansville, 
Ind., district. L. C. Cook, who has been 
supervisor for that territory for the 
last five years, has been appointed dis- 
trict manager for the company at Day- 
ton, Ohio. 
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COME TO 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The land of prosperity and health. Unrivalled as 
an agricultural, industrial, home community, where 
industry is alive and living is a pleasure. 


Real Money for live wires with 


MOUNTAIN STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hollywood, California 
William L. Vernon, President 


R. N. Stevenson 
Vv. P. & Agency Mgr. 
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INSURANCE 
OFFICE ORGANIZATION 
AND ROUTINE 


By J. B. Welson, LL. M., and F. H. Sherriff, F. I. A. 


A valuable guide to the proper organization and conduct 
of an insurance company. Sets forth the best methods to 
be followed in the formation and management of an insur- 
ance company’s staff. Practical features of operation, 
such as correspondence, branch control, agency audits, 
office systems and machines, are comprehensively dis- 


cussed. 
Price, $2.25 





Physiology and Anatomy. By Dr. Harold Gardiner. A 
concise and clearly written treatise, with numerous illus- 
trations. It also contains chapters on the common diseases 
and accidents (including industrial diseases), and a list of 
everyday medical terms. The book is designed particularly 
for insurance men and lawyers. 414 pages; cloth binding. 


Price, post paid, $3.00 





Principles of Insurance. By J. E. Eke. A book which 
will aid in a clear understanding of the principles and 
practices of accident, fire, marine and life insurance. 


Price, post paid, $1.50 





Accountancy. By Francis W. Pixley. An entirely new 
work dealing with Accountancy from a theoretical and 
practical point of view. The latest exposition of the 
science. 318 pages. 

Price, post paid, $2.25 





Dictionary of Fire Insurance. A Comprehensive Encyclo- 
pedia of the Law and Principles of Fire Insurance, and 
British and Foreign Practice. Edited oy Bernard C. 
Remington, F. C. I. I. Contains contributions by prom- 
inent officials of fire insurance companies and other ex- 
perts. Subjects are arranged alphabetically and well 
cross-indexed. Important subjects are given ample space 
and full explanation, and a great amount of serviceable 
knowledge is presented in condensed form. 


480 pages, half leather binding, price $8.50 





Dictionary of Accident Insurance. A new, Encyclopedic 
Work Dealing with the Principles, Law and Practice of 
Every Branch of Accident Insurance. Edited by J. B. 
Welson, LL. M., F. C. I.L, F. C. I. S. Contains many 
contributions by well-known authorities on British Acci- 
dent Insurance Law and Practice, with numerous forms 
and documents. In each particular section, subjects are 
arranged alphabetically. Covers all classes of insurance 
except life, fire and marine. 


814 pages, half-leather binding, price, $17.50 





Insurance. A Practical Exposition for the Student and 
Business Man. By T. E. Young, B. A., F. R. A. S. Thir 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. A lucid, simple exposition 
of the principles and practice of life, fire, marine and 
other branches of insurance. Adopted as a text book by 
Yale University. 


424 pages, third edition, price, $3.00 





Principles of Marine Law. By Lawrence Duckworth. A 
knowledge of Marine Law is of the utmost importance to 
all those who are in any way connected with marine in- 
surance or the shipping trade, and the volume covers all 
the essential features. 


Price, post paid, $2.25 





Office Organization and Management. By Lawrence R. 
Dicksee, M. Com., F. C. A., and H. E. Blain. This volume 
gives in detail, with the aid of specially selected illustra- 
tions and copies of actual business forms, a complete 
description of management and organization under the 
most improved and up-to-date methods. 315 pages, cloth. 


Price, post paid, $2.25 
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Pacific Coast Managers and 
Agents Meet 





Life Underwriters of Far West 
Stage Another Model Two- 
Day Sales Convention 


With more than 400 in attendance the 
first Pacific Coast Life Underwriters 
Conference came to a successful close, 
Friday afternoon, March 7, after a 
series of sessions which proved to be 
outstanding in the history of the busi- 
ness in the Far West. Speakers of 
national repute presented practical 
papers, followed by discussions which 
focused the attention of the fraternity 
on the new idea of life insurance sell- 
ing. 

The principal speaker was Edward 
H. McMahon, vice-president of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York, 
who made the trip to Oakland, where 
the conferences were held, for the sole 
purpose of participating in the pro- 
gram. Approximately 200 bankers 
from the central and northern Cali- 
fornia territory attended a_ special 
session arranged for their benefit on 
the afternoon of Thursday, March 6, 
when Mr. McMahon addressed them on 
the subject of life insurance trusts. 
He also addressed the general meeting 
of life underwriters on the following 
morning. 

After a general meeting Thursday 
morning the afternoon was devoted to 
four “clinics” for new and older agents. 
The meeting on elementary under- 
writing was presided over by Merle S. 
Goss of the Equitable Life of Iowa; 
the speakers being, George Mortenson, 
Equitable of New York; Robert W. 
Serviss, Western States Life, and W. 
Paul Jones of the New York Life. More 
advanced underwriters attended the 
conference on “personal insurance’ 
over which A. Roy Durdey served as 
chairman. Peter Murman, Equitable, 
talked on “Cash Needs for Clean-up 
and Taxes,” Ralph Babcock on “Getting 
Information for Program Canvassing” 
and “Inheritance and Distribution of 
Property in California” was presented 
by Donovan O. Peters. 

Business insurance was the theme of 
a third “clinic” under the chairman- 
ship of Clarke A. Moore, general agent 
for the AXtna Life in Oakland. Speakers 
on this program were H. W. Christina, 
Travelers; Spencer C. Fish, North- 
western Mutual, and Chester L. Fowler 
of the New York Life. The three prin- 
cipal subjects were corporation, part- 
nership and the “one man business.” 
The fourth clinic’ was that arranged for 
the “conference of bankers.” 

The large gathering of life under- 
writers was welcomed to the conference 
by Governor C. C. Young of California, 
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after which the assemblage proceeded 
to the business program. Walter Gastil 
of the Pacific Mutual Life, presented 
the theme of the meeting, “Modern 
Methods of Life Underwriting.” 

George W. Ayres, vice-president of 
the National Association, discussed the 
problem of “attracting the public eye,” 
H. V. Montgomery of San Francisco 
gave demonstrations of prepared can- 
vasses and Mrs. Leila Leitner of the 
San Francisco office of the Sun Life 
made an interesting presentation of 
“Modern Women in Modern Under- 
writing.” 

Karl L. Brackett, general agent for 
the John Hancock at San Francisco, 
presided over the luncheon which was 
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featured by four minute speeches, and 
which contest was won by Miss Flora 
Lovell, of the Connecticut Mutual. 

In influence of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters on modern 
underwriting was the motif of an ad- 
dress at the banquet Thursday evening 
by George W. Ayres. William S. 
Schuppel, executive vice-president of 
the Oregon Mutual Life, was the other 
speaker at this affair. John P. Davies, 
general chairman for the two day con- 
ference, was the toastmaster. 

What was considered as one of the 
outstanding and most effective ad- 
dresses of the conference was that 
given by James M. Hamill of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 














These days... 


Business Executives Hold Council with 
the Successful Insurance Underwriter, 


=> 


=> => 


The Successful Insurance Underwriter of Today Is 
Alert to Discern the Needs of Business . . . and 
Quick to Adapt the Modern Devices of Proven 
Underwriting Practices That Will Protect the Inter- 


ests of the Firm—in any event. 


=> 


> 


Our Underwriters Are Successful, and Prepared 


to Show How and Why: 


Business Insurance 





STRENGTHENS FINANCIAL CREDIT, 
CREATES COMMERCIAL CONFIDENCE, 
PROVIDES CASH FOR’ EMERGENCIES, 
CONVERTS STOCK INTO CASH OR INCOME, 


RETIRES STOCK OR INTERESTS OF OTHERS, 


RELEASES DECEASED MEMBER’S FAMILY FROM 
BUSINESS WORRIES, 
ASSURES A HEALTHY FINANCIAL CONDITION FOR 
CONTINUATION OF BUSINESS. 


If You Have a Friend Who Is Unattached, Tell Him to 
Write to Agency Department 916 in Care of 


THE OLD LINE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Home Office: Milwaukee, Wis. 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and 


HEALTH INSURANCE 
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Life 's Hazards 


Rev. PHitie CoNE FLETCHER, D.D. 


Pastor Laurel Heights Methodist Church, San Antonio, Texas 


Ever since the institution of life insurance began to func- 
tion in America the ministers of the Gospel have proved 


staunch allies in the great cause of service to humanity 


which the business exemplifies. 
want and suffering which forethought might well have 
obviated, they appreciate as few others the blessings of life 
insurance protection. And as few others are able they are 


Y 
@ 


In constant contact with 


WY) 
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able to stress tts benefits and urge its adoption. The follow- 
ing excerpts from a sermon preached by Rev. Fletcher from 
his pulpit in San Antonio, Texas, makes a strong case for 


HE great nations of the world are seeking to 
find a way to INSURE humanity against the 
hell and insanity and suicide of war. Why the 
League of Nations, which stands for the finest 
piece of practical idealism in the history of the 
earth? Why the World Court, about which we 
heard Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, one of the 
greatest statesmen of this generation, speak the 
other night before the American Bar Association, 
in New York? What about the “Five Power Naval 
Conference,” now in session in the House of Lords, 
in London, and before which we heard King George 
V. speak on January 21? All of these are but dif- 
ferent ways of INSURING mankind. 


II 


Various forms of insurance are now used for the 
protection of life, limb and property—life insur- 
ance, accident insurance, fire insurance, storm in- 
surance, marine insurance, industrial insurance, 
liability insurance, infant insurance, weather in- 
surance, burglar insurance, automobile insurance, 
and before long we will have “love insurance” ; this 
latter might save some poor “victim” from “ali- 
mony.” 

Insurance is of ancient origin. Joseph, the Prime 
Minister of Egypt, was president of the first Life 
Insurance Company known to history. You will 
find the forty-first chapter of Genesis most inter- 
esting reading. In the first century, Emperor 
Claudius took out marine insurance. Strange to say, 
for years England barred life insurance by law, 
taking the position that, for a man to protect his 
family against poverty after his death, was a re- 
flection upon the Providence of God. Yet St. Paul 
says: “If any man, provide not for his own, and 
especially for those of his own house, he hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” (I 
Tim. 5:8). 


Life Educational 





life insurance—Editor’s Note. 


What does the Master’s Parable of the Pounds 
teach if it is not that one must be sagacious, 
prudent, provident, industrious, and economical? 
(Luke 19:12-27.) The Great Teacher said: “Oc- 
cupy till I come’; that is, “carry on.” 

I well remember how, in my early ministry, a 
good brother gave me a terrible tongue-lashing 
because he heard that I believed in life insurance 
and because he was told I carried a policy. Some 
years afterward the brother died; he was buried on 
charity and left a penniless wife and children. That 
is a pitiful type of so-called “piety,” that leads a 
man to be willing to go to heaven and shout his 
way along the golden streets, while his wife bends 
over a washtub to make a living. 

The marvelous growth of all sorts of insurance 
in the last quarter of a century is so remarkable 
as to be noteworthy. In 1909, $2,500,000,000 worth 
of life insurance was in force in the United States. 
In 1929 the amount had increased to over $102,- 
000,000,000. The people of the United States to- 
day carry 67,000,000 life insurance policies. Of 
course, one person may carry several. In 1929, 
policyholders and beneficiaries were paid in this 
country more than $2,000,000,000. 

Life insurance enables a man to obey two, seem- 
ingly contradictory, Scriptural injunctions—“Bear 
ye one another’s burdens,” and “Every man shall 
bear his own burden” (Gal. 6:2-5). Did you know 
that 72,000,000 of the 121,000,000 of the population 
of the United States are supported by the remain- 
ing 49,000,000? Think this out! 


III 


As a minister, I have been able to learn the mar- 
velous value of life insurance to the family. Many 
times I have seen an insurance policy save loved 
ones from poverty, suffering, humiliation, and 
frightful distress, when death had removed the 
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bread winner from the home. And this relief 
came at a time when the heartstrings were 
stretched nigh unto breaking. 

When, as a young man of 21 years of age, I 
took out my first life insurance policy, I persuaded 
a young man friend of mine to apply for insurance, 
inasmuch as he was the sole support of his mother 
and two sisters. He was making a small salary, 
but quickly saw the wisdom of protecting his home 
against future perils. Six months after he got the 
policy I sat at his bedside and held his hand while 
his noble spirit passed into the eternal beyond. 
The next day I laid his body to rest. A few days 
later I went with the insurance agent and wit- 
nessed the payment to his mother of $1,021. The 
mother handed $21 back to the agent to take up 
the note which the company held. That $1,000 
meant that the son could be fittingly buried, that 
a mortgage could be paid off on the little home, 
and that the mother and sisters could face the 
world with five or six hundred dollars. I might 
multiply instances similar to the one related, which 
show how insurance works its miracles and per- 
forms its feats of mercy. 


IV 


Life insurance has become a vital factor in the 
life of this marvelous century. It replaces earn- 
ing power; it stabilizes business; it makes depen- 
dents independent, it keeps the home intact; it 
provides for the education of children; it assures 
an income in old age; it conserves wealth and 
builds credit; it reestablishes encumbered estates; 
it is universal in its beneficence; it increases 
human happiness; it enables a man to hold up his 
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head; it increases the respect of the public for the 
policyholder; it fortifies one against many of the 
uncertainties of the coming years. 

Of all plans, life insurance is the easiest, the 
safest, the surest, and the most satisfactory way 
to save. Every man—certainly every young man 
—should place on a card over his office desk the 
three words: “DIG, STICK, SAVE.” Without 
these, true success is impossible. 

The average young man can carry a $5,000 life 
insurance policy for what he spends uselessly. I 
have known scores of young men who commanded 
good salaries for years who, when death overtook 
them, left not a dollar in the bank and not a cent 
of insurance. Procrastination, being the “thief of 
time,” robbed them of their heritage. 

Many of the old excuses given by those who re- 
fused to insure are quite out of date in a great 
day such as ours: “I have to die to win”; “God 
will take care of His own”; “I am not able”; “I 
am well and will live for years”; “I am afraid the 
company will fail”; “I will trust to luck”; “It will 
be too great a load.” Let me say that everybody 
has a “load” who is fit to carry one. 

God helps those who help themselves. “Provi- 
dence is on the side of clear heads.” “Trust in the 
Lord but be sure your powder is dry.” “The best 
way to pray for potatoes is at the end of a hoe 
handle.” A Kansas farmer was asked: “What is 
the secret of your fine crops?” He replied: “Prayer 
and fertilizer.” 

But as valuable as life insurance is in the realm 
of the material, it is more so in the domain of 
character. Life insurance fosters habits of pru- 
dence and thrift and increases self-respect. 





«Play Up. Play Up. and Play 


the Game!” 
By Amy Von Maur 


HE above headline was used in reference 
Te a boxing match, in which the hero of 
the hour sadly disappointed his followers, 
by being severely defeated. The failure itself 
could be forgiven, but underlying it was the 
CAUSE, which immediately changed it from 
a “glorious defeat” to an ignoble failure. 
“When his prospects were brightest, this 
Irish-American boxer refused to take his pro- 
fession seriously. HE NEGLECTED HIS 
TRAINING.” For that there was no excuse, 
and for that, all past admiration was turned 
to scorn. When the crowd was cheering, the 
papers lauding his success, and everyone was 
admitting that he was a very clever young 
boxer with a decidedly bright future, he 
basked in the warmth of all this praise and 
thought only in terms of the present. 
There is not much difference between this 
young failure and numerous clever, successful 
business men of today. Modesty and fore- 
thought are not only surface qualities such 








as are found in the man who can, with such 
graciousness, wave praise aside, and with such 
ease, dictate a will, the terms of which show 
brilliant forethought. A higher type of mod- 
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esty is to be found in the man who to himself 
admits that even he with all his miraculous 
success, might by some turn of fate, lose 
everything. Greater forethought and love is 
shown by the man, who having seen through 
experience, the manner in which estates are 
mangled up and entirely lost, protects his 
wife and family in a safer, surer way. 

When business is best— 

When praise is highest— 

When the world looks brightest, 
every man may liken himself to a boxer and 
consider this period of his life his TRAIN- 
ING. ; 

Modesty, forethought and good sportsman- 
ship mark the men, who even in the midst of 
all the excitement and distracting interests of 
these years, protect themselves from worry 
and their families from any possible want by 
investing in LIFE INSURANCE. Every man 
admires a truly good sport, and when ap- 
pealed to in the right way, eight out of every 
ten men are good sports. 


“PLAY UP, PLAY UP, AND PLAY THE 
GAME!” y 
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ILL JONES, age 30, owner of a $7,500 residence at 21 Myrtle 
Avenue, is married and has two children; a girl of five and a 
son two years old. He is an accountant earning $3,500 a year 


with excellent chances for future advancement. 


He owns not a 


nickel’s worth of life insurance, but has admitted interest in the 
subject to the extent that he has given all the above information to 
H. T. G. Hoffman, Aetna Life Insurance Company agent at Louis- 


ville, Ky. 


Mr. Hoffman has been able to arrange for an interview 


this evening in the prospect’s home and following the usual pre- 
liminary conversation he presents the following analysis of the life 
insurance needs of Mr. Jones—to Mr. and Mrs. Jones: 


“Clean Up” Insurance: Following 
your death, there would, no doubt, be 
several little unpaid store bills, the ex- 
penses of your last illness and funeral 
expenses which would be, I should say, 
at least $2,000. A policy for this sum, 
60 per cent of which would be credited 
to your Cash Value account each year 
and might be considered in the nature 
of a saving, would cost only $33 a year. 

Mortgage Cancellation Bond: A 
policy for the amount and term of this 
mortgage, $4,000, for five years, would 
call for a small annual premium of 
only $383—3/4 of 1 per cent, but, in 
event of your death prior to paying this 
mortgage yourself, the funds would be 
there for that specific purpose, leaving 
the home free and unincumbered for 
Mrs. Jones and the children. (There 
would be a clause in this contract, too, 
that, after paying the mortgage, should 
the insurance no longer be needed for 
that purpose, you have an option of 
securing $4,000 of other insurance on 
some better, more permanent plan. 
WITHOUT EXAMINATION and RE- 
GARDLESS OF THE CONDITION 
OF YOUR HEALTH AT THE TIME). 

Monthly Income: Mrs. Jones and the 
children must continue to have their 
“three hots and a bed” after you are 
gone the same as now. A MINIMUM 
of $100 a month should be reckoned 
for this. The contract you could get 
that would make this provision until 
your son is 20 years of age would cost 
you only $228 a year. At that time, 
notwithstanding the possibility that 
they may be called on to pay $100 a 
month—$1,200 a year—for 18 years— 
the face of the policy, $10,000 is then 
paid to your widow, should she be 
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HIS is the fourth of a series of 

articles under the above head- 
ing. The principal character is 
described in the lead para- 
graph of this week’s contribution 
which attempts to sell the pros- 
pects full coverage life insurance. 
The same author covered the fire 
and allied lines in last week’s 
issue. Insurance agents in all 
lines are invited to contribute 
their ideas on how much insur- 
ance the prospect can afford and 
how he should be sold on it. The 
accompanying contribution deals 
primarily with the salesman’s 
analysis of the prospect’s needs 
but the approach is important too 
and contributors are urged to 
keep this feature in mind in de- 
scribing their sales plan.—Editor’s 
Note. 




















living; if not to your son and daughter. 

Educational and Savings: This, Mr. 
Jones, is, as I see it, one of the most 
important and necessary of them all 
for your consideration. From an in- 
come of $100 a month (the widow) Mrs. 
Jones is not going to be able to “lay 
by” any considerable sum and so, when 
the boy and girl have finished high 
school, when all. of their friends are 
“going away to college,” they, unless 
some provision has been made for them, 
will have to go to work. (We have 
some very startling statistics on this 
we would like to show you). 

It is going to take at least $1,000 a 
year for four years for each of them. 
You MAY be able, with the nice salary 
you are now getting and the chance you 
have for promotion, to save this your- 


self, IF YOU LIVE. But regardless 
of what you may be worth at the time 
it is going to hurt you to “dig down 
and dig up” over this four year (col- 
lege) period $8,000. It would seem, 
then, that it would be well if you would 
begin this saving NOW. The college 
age is reckoned at 18; you would have 
18 years in which to save for the 
daughter and 16 for your son. This 
would mean a saving over the 13 year 
period of $308 a year; and over the 16 
year period $250 a year. Do this—put 
that in the Bank each year, DON’T 
check it out, and when they have each 
reached 18 you will have saved $4,000 
for each of them. IF, though, you 
should die during this period of saving, 
there would only be in this account 
whatever sum you had paid in. 

For a saving and annual deposit 
with the Avtna of $260 a year for your 
daughter’s account and $204 a year for 
your son’s account they will issue to you 
a contract providing this $1,000 a year 
—each year for four years—and for 
each of them—WHETHER YOU LIVE 
OR DIE. 

Doubling Benefits: All of the above 
Life Insurance could be made to pay, 
should claim be made for death the re- 
sult of an accident, just DOUBLE THE 
FIGURES QUOTED. The extra charge 
for this would be only $1 per $1,000 of 
insurance. 

Disability and Waiver of Premiums: 
For a very small addition to the regular 
premium for both the Mortgage Can- 
cellation Bond and the “Clean-up” 
policy a clause could be added that, 
should you become totally and per- 
manently disabled, future premiums, 
during such disability, are waived and 
the face of the policies paid, when they 
become a claim, without any deduction, 
whatsoever. On the INCOME Policy 
should be a clause that would not only 
provide for the waiver of premiums, as 
above stated, but, during such dis- 
ability, there would be PAID YOU $100 
a month without affecting the other 
terms and conditions of the contract in 
any way. 


Cost: The approximate necessary 
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premiums and deposits for this entire 
coverage and savings, Mr. Jones, would 
be $983.71 a year, divided about as fol- 
lows: 





BGARODUE ies erase ol-00208 $ 51.207 
Dwellifig,. eté.:...-c¢cee.8. 101.50 
DTT OT eR en PRE RP Se aC 70.00 
GRE Toe Siw dha aso vce Dale piekeee 90.00 
Education and Savings.... 410.00 
Life Fnsuranee:-)2..056c.: 261.00 

ROR 5.6 caret swce ceded $983.71 
SCHR ooo ss08d «porate a scnereles 410.00 
BxpGnee ss. .ccaaset cours 564.20 


*This is counting that the $410 de- 
posited to the Education account is 
JUST THAT MUCH SAVED and also 
that about 50 per cent of the premium 
paid for the “clean up” policy is saved 
through the annual increasing values of 
that contract. 

There are many, many other lines of 
insurance we could quote you, Mr. 
Jones, the Aitna being, you might say, 
A Department Store of Insurance, but 
if you were to try and carry ’em all you 
would find them a burden and yourself 
simply “working for the insurance 
companies” and with assumed payments 
it would be near to impossible to meet. 
For a man of your circumstances, and 
prospects, I dare say that the above 
program, if adopted, would more 
completely cover you and your needs 
than 99% per cent of others similarly 
situated throughout the country. 

The adoption of this plan might mean 
that you would, until you had become 
accustomed to it, have to deprive your- 
self of a few little things, but I am 
quite sure that the satisfaction you 
would derive in the knowledge of what 
you had done and the plans you had laid 
would give you quite an added pleasure. 

We would be glad tc arrange that a 
portion of this be placed with your two 
friends, as you asked; when their poli- 
cies were issued we would be glad to 
check them and include the premiums 
in our account, making it as a total 
which we could arrange to suit your 
convenience—payable annually, semi- 
annually, quarterly or monthly. 

Summary: I think, Mr. Jones, that 
adopting this proposed schedule you 
will be pretty well covered. I don’t 
know of any other suggestion I would 
make, at this time, as the total of this 
(notwithstanding practically half of it 
goes into the SAVINGS account) is a 
rather nice sum of money, but you will, 
no doubt, as your salary increases want 
to add to this Life Insurance with more 
staple forms of contracts—a larger 
Monthly Income for your wife and, per- 
haps, a Retirement income for yourself, 
during Old Age. That’s all right if 
your health will permit; maybe within 





+These items recommended in last week’s issue. 
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one year, or five years, while YOU may 
want it THE COMPANY would not 
pass you. A Term policy would not only 
give this protection NOW but would 
also “cinch” the new policy when you 
wanted it. Just think this over. Right 
now, though, I scarcely believe you 
could afford it. 

This, Mr. Jones, I think tells you “in 
plain English” your insurance needs 
and the best manner in which they may 
be covered. We have not tried to ex- 
plain in detail the many, many attrac- 
tive features of the various contracts 
—we could not do any of them justice 
in this way. We simply want to give 
you an outline of the propositions, as a 
whole, that you may be in a more 
“understandable” frame of mind when 
we come for a discussion. 

You have assumed no obligation in 
asking for this information and I as- 
sure you that it has been a pleasure 
to so arrange and present for your con- 
sideration. 

Having closed the interview and hav- 
ing sold the prospect along the lines 
and in the amounts suggested, Mr. 
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Hoffman immediately dictated the fol- 
lowing letter to his clients: 


Mr. AND MRS. Wm. Jones, 
21 Myrtle Avenue, 

Mt. Sterling, Ky. 

My dear friends— 

First, let me thank you for the very 
pleasant evenings spent with you last 
night and night before in the discussion 
of the insurance programme we had 
prepared and submitted for Mr. Jones; 
and for the confidence you displayed in 
this office in accepting, as a whole, the 
programme as we had it outlined. 

It is my sincere hope that every 
penny you may spend, or deposit (with 
the exception of that which is to be 
drawn in CASH as the children reach 
age 18) may be SPENT—that you will 
not have occasion to make claim under 
any of the contracts, yet, should you be 
so unfortunate, let me again assure you 
that we shall be just as prompt and 
just as painstaking in the adjustment 
of your claim as we have been in 
writing the applications. 

Second, “Bill,” let me thank you for 
the “tips” given me on the two fellows 
in your office. I shall try and see them 
at an early date. 

Again thanking you for your busi- 
ness, I am 

very sincerely, 


H. T. G. Hoffman, Insurancervice. 





Drifting to Oblivion 


HE heyday of the better built 

mouse trap—that superior, self- 
selling article of legendary fame, has 
long since passed. As the artist so 
graphically suggests in the accompany- 
ing picture, to rest on your oars is to 
drift backward. The insurance agent 
who built this house quickly passed 
from his heyday to—excusit, please— 
his hay day. In this age of intensive 
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competition rare indeed is any single 
necessity of outstanding superiority. 

When better mouse traps are built 
today six boards of directors go into 
conference and six other models as good 
or better are promptly produced under 
as many nationally advertised brands. 
The trade goes to the man who goes 
after it. Keep alive, keep working. 
Double your efforts when things are go- 
ing right and redouble when the slump 
comes. 
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Beure LAKIN HAD A BETTER Policy To SELL THAN 


ANY OF Hts NEIGHBORS. 


SToppeD ADVERTISING, NeGLECTER To REAS THE SPEC 


SO HE ‘QUIT SOLICITING, on 


ATOR, 


AND WENT AND BUILT HIS HOUSE IN A WILDERNESS . 
“aa MARKS THE PATH THE WoRLS BEAT To HES Soo 
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The Eight Hour Day Has Not Yet Hit 
the Baby-Tending Business 


And Until It Is Possible for a Widowed Mother 
to Both Care for Her Children and Earn a 
Living, Life Insurance Is Essential 
By L. K. Porritt 


Member of the Publicity Staff of The Travelers 


home often does lots of things to 

its father. Exasperates him at 
times! Especially those times when 
mother goes out, leaving him with the 
job of inserting one bottle of milk into 
said infant’s tummy. Then dad’s likely 
to discover that the intake valve is 
stuck, and the milk blows out instead 
of peacefully trickling in—and all his 
knowledge of mechanics, painfully 
gained from attempting to fix his car, 
avails him nothing. 

Well, you know babies are about the 
best friends a life insurance agent has. 
When there are only two in the family, 
he comes to you and says “You took 
your wife out of a comfortable home 
when you married her. Let me ar- 
range matters so that she will always 
have one.” And you tell him “Where 
do you get that stuff? I took her out 
of a good job—and she could get it 
back in ten minutes, if I passed out of 
the picture. Don’t slam the door when 
you go out.” 


It’s Not So Easy 


But after you’ve had the babe a few 
months, and especially after you’ve 
spent a couple of hectic Saturday after- 
noons trying to keep it alive until the 
long-anticipated hour when its mother 
would return, it begins to seep through 
your mind that the eight hour day 
hasn’t hit the baby-tending industry 
yet, and a tough day at the office is as 
a holiday as compared to even an after- 
noon of that. 

“I know darn well that I couldn’t hold 
down my job and take care of the kid 
at the same time,” you say to yourself. 
“My wife may know the ropes when it 
comes to the baby; but I doubt even if 
she could put in eight hours in an office 
and handle the baby too.” So next time 
an insurance salesman calls and begins 
to tell how his plan assures your widow 
a hundred a month for twenty years, 
you tell him to take a chair. 

But that’s not the only way that 
babies have helped to build the hundred 
billion life insurance now in force. 
You come home from work at night. As 
you open the door, there’s a rush and 
a shout, “Here comes my daddy!” and 
before you’ve got your hat and coat off, 
the children are attempting to climb 
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Tien presence of a baby in the 


over you, each trying to demonstrate 
that he (or she) loves you most. 

A cherished toy is broken, and in- 
stead of tears, comes the confident 
statement, “My daddy can fix it.” And 
fortunately for your reputation, you 
usually manage to. Here are two or 
three little people who have absolute 
confidence in you. No matter how the 
rest of the world may judge you, they 
know that you’re the greatest man that 
ever lived. Of course, their opinions 
may change as they grow older, but 
you like to keep the illusion as long as 
possible. 

Then it suddenly occurs to you. “Sup- 
pose I should pass out of the picture 
one of these days, leaving the family 
to struggle along with the little life 
insurance I now own. When they no 
longer had the new clothes they would 
need, a nice place to live and plenty 
of good food to eat, what would they 
think of their daddy then?” You hate 
to abuse such confidence—so, in spite 
of the fact that you don’t see how you 
can afford it, you add some more to 
your life insurance. You soon find, 
however, that it isn’t as hard to pay 
for it as you feared, and feel a lot bet- 
ter for having done it. 

There have been salesmen who have 
written as much as ten million dollars 
and more life insurance in one year— 
and their names rank high in the in- 
surance world. But when it comes to 
selling men the need for life insurance, 
these babies of ours have got ’em all 
beat. They are responsible for the sale 
of billions of new life insurance each 
year. 


February Group Business 


During the month of February, 
among the numerous companies which 
indorsed Equitable Group Insurance, 
were the following: J. W. Swanson 
Logging & Lumber Co., Sherman Paper 
Products Corp., Petroleum Oils Cor- 
poration, Sandy Hollow Coal Co., Inc., 
Colyear Motor Sales Co., Red Arrow 
Stores, The Rochester Bridge Co., 
Bonnie Cotton Mills, Weber Costello 
Co., Mauney Mills, Inc., Palladium 
Publishing Corp., The Stevens Metal 
Products Co., The South Bend News- 
Times. 








EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY 


Salesmen; Experience unnecessary, to sell estab- 
lished security of proven merit on —— 
basis. Men over forty 


preferred. and 

sales assistance furnished Some intensive = 
vertising. Excellent opportun 

HAS proven sales ability in ae fields. Refer- 


ences required. Telephone Hanover 2452 for 


interview. 





Stephen M. Babbit 


President 
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Peoples Life 


Insurance Co. 
“‘The Friendly Company” 








Frankfort, Indiana 


$5,884,944.18 on Deposit 


with the Indiana Insurance 
Department 
$839,839.33 Surplus 
tection to Policyholders 


$50,000,000.00 Insurance in 
Force 


Pro- 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW 
RATES, DISABILITY CLAUSE, 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY PROVISION, 
MONTHLY INCOME, GUARAN- 
TEED SETTLEMENTS. 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 
INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICH- 

















IGAN, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE, 
TEXAS, IOWA AND CALIFORNIA. 







A few top notch contracts to In- 
surance Producers with experi- 
ence, character and ability. Ad- 
dress the Company. 
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How Much Should The 
Field Man Be Told? 


Some Points of Contact Between Agents and 
Home Office Underwriters Where Friction 
Sometimes Develops—A Clearer Understand- 
ing of the Problems Involved Make for a 
Smoother Working Machine 


Author of “America Insures Itself’* 


By Morris PIKE 


sons for the company’s 











N considering the 
I question of the 

education of the 
life insurance field men 
there will early arise the 
question as to the extent 
of the instruction to be 
imparted to them. Two 
points of view will be 
met with. On the one 
hand the Home Office 
executives might take the 
position that it is inad- 
visable to permit the 





his efficiency. 


*Believing that the agent, policyholder and stockholder alike might 
all be interested in learning something more about the workings 
of life insurance aside from their own specialized interests, the 
author of the accompanying article recently wrote a book on the 
subject entitled “America Insures Itself.’ This book, written in a 
practical, non-technical manner, is calculated to hold the interest 
and attention even of the layman. 
the average life insurance agent many details of company oper- cial 
ation, a knowledge of which the author holds to be essential to 
“America Insures Itself” is handsomely bound in 
cloth and lives up fully to the sub-title: “A Popular Treatment 
of Life Insurance Practice and Problems.” It is published by 
The Spectator Company, New York City, and sells for $3 a copy. 


It makes clear in the mind of 


action in particular 
cases. 

A question which fre- 
quently arises in the 
mind of the field man, 
especially if he has had 
training in the commer- 
world, is, “Why 
should the buyer of a 
$25,000. policy pay ex- 
actly 25 times the pre- 
mium rate required of 
the buyer of a $1,000 














policy” assuming the 





agent to know too much 
of the workings of the 
Home Office, particularly as regards the 
method of rating and selecting risks for 
life insurance. 

Recently a valuable book was pub- 
lished on the subject of life insurance 
selection and underwriting. It is inter- 
esting to note that this book was 
criticized in some quarters on the 
ground that it made available informa- 
tion to the field men, among others, 
which the critics believed should not be 
divulged to other than Home Office 
Underwriters. 

The other point of view is illustrated 
by such companies as conduct extensive 
campaigns towards the education of 
their field men in the general and spe- 
cial phases of the business. 

An incident which recently occurred 
has doubtless strengthened the con- 
victions of the members of the first 
group as to the correctness of their 
views. As we all know life insurance 
companies have for several months 
been considering the advisability of re- 
vising their practices in the disability 
field, generally with a view to in- 
creasing rates and reducing the 
benefits. Some agents having been ap- 
prised of this situation have been en- 
couraging the sale of the present form 
of disability insurance upon the effec- 
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tive argument that the buyer ought to 
get it while the getting is good, for in 
the near future he would not be able to 
obtain so attractive a proposition. 

On the other hand every Home Office 
man can doubtless recall cases wherein 
field men have warned the Home Office 
against the issuance of policies or have 
even returned policies undelivered be- 
cause of the character of the health of 
the applicant. 


Underwriting 


It is to be expected that the active 
and interested agent should be curious 
to ascertain why certain of his risks 
have not been accepted by the Home 
Office or have been rated up. One 
could hardly blame the field men for 
desiring such information and yet we 
find that some companies refuse to re- 
veal to their agents the cause of the 
rejection, while others will indicate only 
whether the grounds of the rejection 
were moral or medical. Still others will 
refer to the particular features of the 
risks upon specific inquiry. It would 
seem that the agent should be notified 
as to his company’s attitude toward the 
more frequently met classes of impair- 
ments and that he is at least entitled 
to know the general nature of the rea- 


policies to be purchased 
at the same age, on the same plan and 
in the same company? Why cannot 
life insurance, as does the commercial 
world grant a discount for large 
orders? It is all too easy to answer the 
inquiring field man that the company’s 
rules require 25 times the $1,000 rate 
but the persistent field man again in- 
quires, why? Perhaps he may point 
to the practices of other companies 
which have placed on the market spe- 
cial rates for policies in units of $3,000 
or $5,000. How should such a question 
be properly answered? 

Another point often raised by the 
active field man is the question of the 
relative desirability of the wealthy ap- 
plicant as compared to the poor appli- 
cant. Underwriters will often hear the 
plea advanced that the wealth of an ap- 
plicant ought to be considered in the 
rating of his particular case inasmuch 
as he could afford medical attention and 
guard against his particular ailments. 
How much consideration does or should 
the underwriters give to such a situa- 
tion? 

One frequent source of corre- 
spondence is created by the class of 
cases which underwriters have come to 
call “Moral Hazard Cases.” Generally 
speaking the field man is less inclined 
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to argue against the underwriter’s de- 
cision when that is based on medical 
grounds than when it is based on moral 
grounds. The agent does not often 
claim to be a medical man but he some- 
times contends that as regards non- 
medical hazards he is in a position to 
pass a competent opinion. Occasionally 
he accordingly “begs to differ” with the 
underwriter who detects an undesirable 
element of moral hazard. There still re- 
mains the task of soothing or convincing 
the agent of the error of his ways. To 
merely pit one opinion against the other 
might finally silence the agent without 
necessarily convincing him. It would 
seem that the Home Office Underwriters 
should be in a position to bring to bear 
actual cases of moral hazards which re- 
sulted in early losses to the carriers. 
The archives of life insurance com- 
panies contain numerous records of 
cases of overinsurance, speculation, 
“bad habit” cases and “environment” 
cases which proved expensive to the in- 
surance ‘carrier. The presentation of 
such instances would present an effec- 
tive argument by analogy that ought to 
convince the field man. 


Example of Moral Hazard 


Whenever I discuss the question of 
moral hazard I am reminded of an in- 
cident related by a prominent fire in- 
surance official on the subject of moral 
hazard in the fire insurance business. 
It appears that in a small town there 
were located two grocery stores, one 
old and in need of repair and the other 
new and up to the minute; also that the 
business was going to the new store 
and away from the old one. An insur- 
ance agent had submitted applications 
to his company on both stores only to 
find that whereas the company was pre- 
pared to go on the risk for the new 
store it would not accept the risk on the 
old store. The field man inquired fur- 
ther as to the reason for this decision 
and was informed by the Home Office 
Underwriter that he was afraid of the 
moral hazard attending the risk on the 
old grocery store. More specifically he 
felt that because of the competition the 
older store was much more likely to 
present a loss than the new one. Some- 
time later there was a fire in that vil- 
lage and it was the new store that 
burned to the ground and the old store 
regained the field to itself. Upon in- 
vestigation it was disclosed that the 
owner of the old store had set fire to the 
new store in order to remove this source 
of competition. Thus the underwriters 
were more logical in their reasoning 
than in their conclusions. 

A frequent cause of controversy is 
presented by the diversity of under- 
writing treatment practiced by various 
companies. Underwriters know only too 
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well that some of the risks which they 
are compelled to decline will be accepted 
by other companies with or without 
extra ratings. How are they then to 
meet the earnest complaints of the 
agents on these grounds? It is hardly 
to be expected that the agent will sit 
by calmly while a competitor succeeds 
in placing the business with a rival 
company. Some of the most bitter and 
persistent arguments between the field 
force and the Home Office may be 
traced to matters of this kind. 

Sometimes the difference in treatment 
may be traced to the difference in in- 
formation contained in the application, 
medical examination or inspection re- 
ports. Occasionally this discrepancy 
only serves to accentuate additional 
failings on the part of the medical ex- 
aminer or inspector. Sometimes, how- 
ever, they reveal that the applicant has 
changed the character of his represen- 
tation in order to present his case in 
a more favorable light, or, more rarely, 
has in fact experienced a change in his 
medical condition. 

But where the papers available to the 
different carriers are substantially alike 
a more difficult situation presents the 
Home Office Underwriter to explain his 
company’s position. Sometimes the an- 
swer will be that the particular com- 
pany does not accept substandard busi- 
ness. At other times it would be that 
particular company’s low rates or high 
dividend scale require it to accept only 
the better class of substandard risks. 

But if the company is one which is 
committed to substandard business it 
may at times find itself face to face 
with a situation where it cannot satis- 
factorily explain away the ratings of 
competing companies except upon the 
supposition that its competitors have 
arbitrarily established a rating below 
those usually required in the business 
in order to attract the particular risk. 
Here is a situation which has presented 
itself from time to time and which 
needless to say does not serve to foster 
the best spirit among the carriers. 


Interesting Comparison 


It may be interesting by comparison 
to refer to the agencies which have been 
functioning in the fire and casualty in- 
surance fields with a view to mitigating 
this evil of competition. In the fire in- 
surance line rating organizations have 
been established in many sections of 
the country. Some of these function 
for one State, some for several States, 
while others are confined to the limits 
of larger cities or counties. These or- 
ganizations have promulgated rates for 
particular risks, or for classes of risks 
and the companies affiliated therewith 
are required to adhere to such rates and 
rules. In some States companies are 





permitted to make a uniform deviation 
either upwards or downwards from the 
organization rates. 

In the casualty insurance line the 
need has not been as manifest for local 
rating organizations. Instead the or- 
ganizations have been functioning on 
national lines with suitable attention 
being given (in the organizations’ rates 
and rules) to local conditions. Here 
again a degree of uniformity has been 
maintained along the lines referred to 
above in the cases of fire insurance com- 
panies. 

All this is by way of information. It 
may be that the life insurance business 
is not at this time prepared to submit 
to a form of control by organization. 
It may be that the majority of carriers 
would prefer to continue the individual 
mode of operation without additional 
restraint and subject to the statutes 
usually to be found on the law books 
against unfair discrimination. Yet it 
is interesting to note that in the field 
of group insurance the companies have 
taken a decisive step toward the for- 
mation of a voluntary organization 
which acts in a manner similar to that 
of the fire and casualty rating organi- 
zations. 


Substandard Insurance 


In the field of substandard insurance 
which has in recent years assumed con- 
siderable importance and value the 
agent is met by a diversity of treatment 
in connection with the granting of non- 
forfeiture values. Some companies (em- 
ploying the rated-up age method) grant 
extra values equivalent to those con- 
tained in standard policies at the rated 
age of the applicant. Others grant 
extra values which reflect a portion of 
the extra premium required for the sub- 
standard business. Still others grant 
no extra values on substandard busi- 
ness, upon the theory that the required 
extra premium merely reflects the extra 
mortality habits. There is therefore 
need for a clear explanation by the 
Home Office Underwriter as to the rea- 
sons which prompt his company to 
adopt one of these methods. 

Sometimes the local agent may be 
experiencing competition from a local 
company whose advertisements give 
undue prominence to the percentage of 
assets invested in local securities or 
property. To meet this competition the 
agent would appreciate facts and 
figures as to the company’s investments 
in that particular territory. 

The general topic of the company’s 
investments is of great importance. The 
insured is interested in knowing that 
his insurer holds safe securities and 
many companies go to the expense of 
including a complete list of their 
holdings in their annual reports to 
policyholders. 
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Watch the Little Things 


Strict Attention To Detail Means Proper 


Service To Policyholders and It Further 
Means Consistent Production of New Business 


“Take care of the dimes and the 

dollars will take care of them- 
selves.” How true this saying is and 
how well the sense can be applied to 
the man on an industrial debit! 


The successful debit man is the one 
who attends to all details, no matter 
how small, promptly. He comes to the 
office Monday morning from thirty min- 
utes to an hour ahead of roll call, at- 
tends to all his office work and then 
gets out on his debit. 

A successful manager in a large dis- 
trict office said to me a few days ago, 
“Well, Menger, so long as I have Mr. 
Jones on debit No. 999, I never have to 
worry. I can forget all about that 
debit, for I know it is being taken care 
of.” This agent is not one of the big 
leaders with his company; he does not 
make spasmodic increase or forced col- 
lections. His record shows a gradual 
growth each week, each month and each 
year. 


VERY wealthy man once said, 


Explaining His Success 


In analyzing this man’s success, I 
found that he was prompt in all de- 
tails of the business. He always had 
time to rule lapsed business out of his 
collection book. His life and lapse reg- 
ister were ruled both accurately and 
promptly by him. Requests for trans- 
fers, changes of beneficiaries and the 
hundred and one small details needed 
by his policyholders were handled as 
quickly as possible. His promptness 
and efficiency were reflected in his debit. 
There were no troubles with his policy- 
holders. All were informed as to how 
much they owed at all times, when they 
were due to pay again and what day 
and what time of day he would call on 
them to collect. It is easy to under- 
stand why this man’s collections have 
never fallen below 97 per cent. 


It would be well for all debit men to 
make a self analysis. Where do you 
get your ideas for success in this busi- 
ness? Are they from a_ successful 
agent, or are you biased by the ravings 
of the “in-and-outer” who has _ been 
with every company that will hire him? 
Do you pay application fees? Do you 
pay excess? Have you any policies that 
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need attention? Do you look after 
transfers promptly? Do you report to 
the office on time? Are you neat? Do 
you keep your lapses ruled out of your 
book and life register? Do you keep 
record of what you do? Have you any 
system for work? 

Be fair with yourself. Make this 
analysis. Forget the past and start 
anew. Discuss your problems with your 
manager; ask his advice on how you 
may best succeed. 

It has been once said that success is 
10 per cent inspiration and 90 per cent 
perspiration. So goes the industrial in- 
surance business. All the plans and 
systems in the world will not bring suc- 
cess to your door, but, likewise, all the 
work in the world will not bring suc- 
cess unless you work in a systematic 
way. Your efforts must be properly di- 
rected. You must keep track of all the 
small details of the business if you wish 
to succeed. 

Have you ever kept a prospect book? 
Consider just how many thousands of 
dollars in commissions are lost by fail- 
ure to look through this prospect book 
with any degree of regularity. Where 
is the industrial agent who “remem- 
bers” prospects, collection calls that 
need attention, special work assigned 
by his manager, etc.? He may be gen- 
erally found hunting a job, as he does 
not last very long with any company. 


To All New Men 


To all men starting in the business, I 
would first ask, Are you adapted or can 
you adapt yourself to this business? 
If yes, then I would ask, Are you will- 
ing to pay the price for success, in hard 
work? Will you be satisfied to always 
be an agent, or do you desire to work 
for something better? Have you an 
incentive to work other than just need- 
ing a job? Do you have a family de- 
pendent upon your earnings? If he can 
answer all these questions favorably, I 
would then suggest that he make a 
resolution to spend at least one hour 
per night in studying the rules, instruc- 
tions and policies of his company. I 
would give this man a written list of 
duties required of him each day; the 
office rules, and the general rules of the 
business. I would have him check off 


this list each morning before leaving 
the office to see that he had complied 
with all rules relative to office work be- 
fore going to his debit. 

One of the worst offenses an insur- 
ance company can commit is to employ 
a new agent, then not give him the 
proper training. Most companies are 
in too big a hurry to “turn a man loose 
by himself” to see what is in him. He 
is flabbergasted; he does not know 
which way to turn. His mind is clut- 
tered up with so much of the business 
that he cannot think clearly about any 
of it, and while from the impetus given 
him and the fact that he takes a debit 
that has been “cleaned,” he can hang 
on for about three months before he 
gets “off draw,” it so often happens 
he will fail in the next three, and by 
the time the manager decides he must 
take the agent off, the debit has got 
into such terrible shape that there is 
a large decrease charged to the agent, 
which, of course, the company loses, 
and which runs up their “times ex- 
pense.” 

Essentials of Training 

The day is not far distant when 
greater emphasis will be placed on 
training new agents. Some companies 
have quit the practice of hiring most 
anybody who applies for a job. There 
must be something to the man before 
he is put on the job. He must have 
possibilities for development and ad- 
vancement. The business with them 
has got out of the rut. The next 
step will be to take whatever action is 
necessary to reduce finals. This can 
only be accomplished in two ways: 
First, all new men should be given full 
instructions in writing, which includes 
company manuals and office rules and 
regulations. The staff leader should see 
that these men learn these rules, not as 
a parrot, but from a commonsense 
standpoint. The new man should be 
then taught by doing, and not by just 
going around with the staff leader. If 
the staff leader does not have the time 
to properly instruct a new man, then 
either the debit should be left open until 
he gets time, or someone else should be 
detailed for the job. 

Let us digest some of these little 
things. All put together mean success. 
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GERMANIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
122 E. 42nd Street New York City 


NORMAN T. ROBERTSON, President 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
December 31, 1929 











ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash and on Call........ $ 693,439.33 CANE as os sas o's en $1,000,000.00 
Bonds (at Market)...... 545,554.00 a Payable ....... 65,747.47 
Stocks (at Market)...... 1,256,414.00 =r 
Guaranteed First M’tg’ges 101,500.00 Uricarned, Premium. $666,493.24 
- Losses Outstanding.. 81,506.00 
ccrued pueetest ...... . 23,253.59 a aa 26,700.00 
Premiums Uncollected (in ‘Overdue Accounts.. 11,162.69 
course of transmission 
and in hands of agents) . 303,420.33 785,861.93 
Other Admitted Assets .. . 7,041.66 Oe eee oe 1,079,013.51 
$2,930,622.91 | $2,930,622.91 








Germanic Representation an Agency Asset 
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IF NOT—WHY NOT? Re-Insurance Corporation 
of America 


wily csi sess 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

IS GIVING YOU ALL 

YOU HAVE A RIGHT 

TO EXPEC T—STAY 
WITH IT! 











TOTAL ASSETS $2,154,292.71 
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FEDERAL SURE I Y COMPANY Western Department Pacific Coast Department 
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Home Office, Davenport, Iowa 
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Red Riots Spur Fire 
Side Lines 


Property Owners Inquire 
About Explosion and 
Riot Coverage 


Short Term Not Written 











Agents Should Familiarize Them- 
selves With Oddities of 
These Contracts 


Communistic disturbances in New 
York and other large cities recently 
have awakened the interest of hereto- 
fore unprotected property owners in 
riot and civil commotion insurance. 
With business from regular fire lines 
considerably slowed up, alert agents 
will find it worth their time to devote 
some attention to the solicitation of 
this form of coverage while evidence of 
its value is still fresh at hand. 

As a general rule, however, insurance 
offices do not expect much valuable 
business to accrue from spectacular 
catastrophes or demonstrations. Poli- 
cies sold while the public is in a fever 
of excitement, it has been found, are 
not liable to be retained after the talk 
has died away and the imminent danger 
receded. For this reason, practically 
no riot insurance is written for a 
shorter term than ninety days. 

The manual rates for riot and civil 
commotion insurance are not high, but 
business accepted while actual rioting 
is in progress or definitely threatened 
is written at special rates which are 
considerably higher. A 50 per cent co- 
insurance clause is usually required. 

There are certain restrictions and 
definitions connected with the riot and 
civil commotion policy—points which 
agents should familiarize themselves 
with and explain fully to the prospec- 
tive purchaser of such insurance—albeit 
they may tend to dampen the latter’s 
enthusiasm for the coverage. Rough- 
ly, the law looks upon the depredations 
of one person as breach of the peace 
or some such infraction, and holds that 
it takes at least three or more hoodlums 
to constitute a riot. The insurance 
companies follow this theory and the 
damage resulting from the malicious 
acts—acts of lawlessness either inside 
or outside the insured property—of one 
or two individuals, is not covered by the 
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Charles D. Livingston 


Commissioner Livingston, who heads the 
acquisition cost investigating committee of 


the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, is carrying on the work 
with characteristic vigor and efficiency. 





Commercial Union Group Pro- 
motes Arthur A. Jones 


F. W. Koeckert, United States Man- 
ager of the Commercial Union Group, 
announces the appointment of Arthur 
A. Jones as assistant special agent for 
Massachusetts, succeeding C. H. Brad- 
shaw who has been transferred to an- 
other territory. 

Mr. Jones will be associated with 
Special Agent D. B. Sherwood, with 
headquarters in Boston, Mass. 








regular riot and civil commotion policy. 

Riot, insurrection, civil commotion 
and explosion insurance, to give it its 
full title, is a standard policy and the 
protection it offers may not be secured 
in the form of a rider or endorsement 
to the fire insurance contract. In fact, 
one of its best selling points is that 
it assumes liability for fires resulting 
from riot, the standard fire insurance 
policy being void in the event of loss 
from such a cause. 

Riot insurance is a line of consider- 
able importance and may be sold to 
owners of all kinds of property, though 
manufacturing plants—where the 
strike hazard is always imminent—and 
stores in the main business sections are 
the best prospects. 


Commission Parley Set 
for April 7 


Livingston Calls Meeting of 
Acquisition Cost 
Committee 








Chicago Selected for Hearing 





Hope to Have Much of Recently 
Requested Data Available 
for Date 


Commissioner Charles D. Livingston 
of Michigan has announced that he has 
called a meeting of the commissioners’ 
convention special committee to inves- 
tigate commission costs, for April 7 at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Mr. Livingston heads the committee, 
which has recently sent out to the vari- 
ous carriers questionnaires regarding 
the commissions paid on all classes of 
business and in all territories. 

The commissioner said that the ex- 
ecutive committee of the convention will 
also be in session in Chicago at the 
same time, together, perhaps, with sev- 
eral other of the commissioners’ com- 
mittees making possible, if advisable, 
an interchange of information in regard 
to the findings of the committee prob- 
ing the commission angle of acquisition 
costs. 

J. J. McGrath, of the New York In- 
surance Department, who is secretary 
to the commission, hopes to receive 
enough answers to his recent question- 
naire to make considerable information 
available by the date for the committee 
meeting and it is entirely probable that 
some interesting developments may be 
expected. 

Casualty Included 

In a statement issued jointly by Mr. 
Livingston and Commissioner Dunham, 
president of the commissioners’ con- 
vention, following a conference in De- 
troit a few weeks ago at which it was 
decided to speed up the committee’s 
work, the companies were warned that, 
if the findings warranted it, depart- 
mental or legislative action to limit 
commissions might be expected. 

It was later announced that the scope 
of the investigation would be widened to 
include casualty commission scales and 
possibly life. 
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Agents Favor Qualification Law 


National Association Several Years Ago Adopted 
and Promulgated a Draft of a Sug- 
gested Uniform Measure 


The National Association of Insurance 
Agents, which for so long has played 
a role of the greatest importance in 
the fire and casualty insurance world, 
has gone on record as being whole- 
heartedly in favor of an agency quali- 
fication law and it is a safe assumption 
that at least a great majority of its 
membership is agreed with THE SPEc- 
TATOR that a real agency qualification 
law is the one thing above everything 
else the fire and casualty business of 
this country needs today and that the 
crux of the situation is not in commis- 
sion scales or acquisition costs but in 
such a law which will be effective in 
every State. 

Several years ago the association 
adopted and promulgated a draft of a 
suggested uniform agency qualification 
law and in the main those States which 
now have agency qualification laws 
have taken advantage of the sug- 
gestions contained in it. 

Quite recently in appearing before 
a House sub-committee at Washington 
in connection with a hearing regard- 
ing bills to provide a code of insurance 
law for the District of Columbia, 
Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel of 
the National Association, asserted that 
a qualification provision would raise 
the standard of insurance representa- 
tives and remove from the business a 
percentage at least of those who are 
unfit. It was at this same hearing 
that Mr. Bennett quoted Insurance 
Commissioner Howard P. Dunham of 
Connecticut as saying that under the 
agency qualification law of Connecticut 
three hundred and one applicants failed 
to pass a very limited and simple ex- 
amination that he propounded during 
the first year of its operation. Mr. 
Bennett also said that the American 
Bar Association, of which he is a mem- 
ber, had jockeyed itself into an incon- 
sistent position in insisting upon quali- 
fication of lawyers with rigid examina- 
tion for admission to the bar, and at 
the same time attempting to deny the 
same element of qualification to the in- 
surance agents in this country. 

It is an interesting fact that the 
National Association itself has under 
proposal the adoption of a constitu- 
tion which embodies qualification for 
membership in the association. At 
present the members of the various 
State organizations become automati- 
cally members of the National Associa- 
tion. The provision proposed in the 


Fire Insurance 


new constitution, which will be acted 
upon at the mid-winter conference of 
the Association to be held next week 
at Charlotte, N. C., is as follows: 


“The membership of this associa- 
tion shall be composed of local insur- 
ance agents, who are of good business 
reputation and who have had experience 
and training, or are otherwise qualified, 
in the respective lines of insurance 
which they write; who are reasonably 
familiar with the insurance laws of 
these respective States; and have com- 
plied with the license provisions there- 
of; who are reasonably familiar with 
the provisions, terms and conditions of 
the policies and contracts which they 
sell, negotiate or effect; who do not rep- 
resent any insurance company as agent 
whose practices have been declared by 
the executive committee to be inten- 
tionally and continuously in violation 
of the principles of this Association; 
who are members of the State associa- 
tion of the State in which they reside; 
and whose State association shall have 
paid to the National Association its 
part of the annual operating expenses 
of the National Association as fixed 
and certified by the executive commit- 
tee. Agents residing in States where 
no State association exists, may, how- 
ever, become members of the National 
Association by complying with the re- 
quirements fixed by the executive com- 
mittee.” 


In subsequent issues of THE SPEC- 
TATOR there will be given opinions re- 
garding the agency qualification law by 
insurance commissioners of various 


Kyodo Fire Insurance Company, 


Ltd. 
The operations of the Kyodo Fire In- 
surance Company, Ltd., of Osako, 


Japan, during the past year were most 
satisfactory to their United States, 
managers Fester, Fothergill & Har- 
tung. The annual statement of the com- 
pany of the United States branch re- 
veals that as of Dec. 31, 1929, total as- 
sets amounted to $1,174,947. These con- 
sisted chiefly of high-grade bonds 
whose market value is $1,120,210. 
Other assets include $26,221 on deposit 
in banks and trust companies; interest 
due and accrued, $20,874; and an item 
of $7,496 for agents’ balances. The 
wise investment policy of the manage- 
ment in indicated by the appreciation 
in value of securities held during the 
year. Net premiums written during 
the year amounted to $643,067, most 
of which was fire business. Premiums 
earned during the year were $644,537 
against which the company incurred 
losses of $304,875, for a distinctly fa- 
vorable ratio. 

‘Chief among the company’s liabili- 
ties are the unearned premium reserve 
which amounts to $590,653 and loss re- 
serve of $87,709. Other liabilities 
include $4,402 for an extra expense 
reserve and $2,949 reserve for adjust- 
ment expense on unpaid losses; $1,500 
set aside for taxes and $25,000 for con- 
tingent commissions and other charges 
due or accrued. The company has a 
surplus over all liabilities of $262,734 
which, plus its deposit capital, makes 
the surplus to policyholders $462,734. 
Lines written by the Kyodo in this 
country are reinsurance on fire, auto- 
mobile, earthquake, inland marine, tor- 
nado, hail, sprinkler leakage, riot and 
aircraft property damage. 








States as well as of other leaders in the 
insurance world, and further evidence 
of the very vital need for such qualifi- 
cation laws. 
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A A 4 4 fo Any agent who represents 
the Fireman’s Fund, Home Fire & Marine or 
Occidental can sell with unbounded confi- 
dence—in the security of the contract he 
sells, of course—but, more important still, 
with confidence in the spirit in which his 

company will interpret its contract 
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Rossia’s New Holding 
Company 





President Sturhahn Gives 
Explanation of Purposes 
to Stockholders 





Transfer Insurance Holdings 





Recently Acquired Purchases 
Will Become Property of 
Securities Holding Co. 


Added details about the new holding 
company of the Rossia Insurance Com- 
pany of America, reported in a recent 
issue of THE SPECTATOR, were revealed 
by President Carl F. Sturhahn in his 
annual report to stockholders recently. 
His statement, in part, said: 


Since Jan. 1, 1930, this company has 
contracted for the purchase, on very 
favorable terms, of a controlling inter- 
est in three German companies compris- 
ing one group known as the Germania 
group and consisting of the Germania 
Insurance Company of 1922, the Ger- 
mania General Insurance Company and 
the Germania Accident & Liability In- 
surance Company. Of the first two, we 
have 93 per cent of the capital stock 
of each and, of the last, 86 per cent. 
The contract price for these shares is 
approximately $3,102,000. This Ger- 
mania group has assets in excess of 
$20,000,000. 

Through these arrangements, Rossia 
will have a large voice in the disposi- 
tion of the reinsurances of the com- 
panies in which it has these large stock 
interests. This will be exercised in 
such a way as to direct the reinsurance 
to those companies seeking new sources 
of income who will reciprocate by giv- 
ing new business to Rossia of at least 
an equal volume, and in this way it is 
expected that Rossia’s premium income 
can be increased very substantially 
when the plans once gather momentum. 

We propose to you that Rossia trans- 
fer all, or substantially all, of the in- 
surance stocks which it owns to a se- 
curities company, which we propose 
forming, at a price which will approxi- 
mate the value at which these stocks 
are carried on Rossia’s books at Dec. 
31, 1929. 


The official staff of Rossia will, it is 
expected, serve in a similar capacity 
for the securities company and it is 
anticipated that the members of the 
Rossia’s board of directors will also 
serve the securities company. In that 
case, the running expense will be small. 
It should be stated that the present 
plan is offered as a means toward re- 
taining all of the many benefits which 
accrue through the ownership of these 
stocks. When these purchases were 
made, or at least the latest ones, it 
was not anticipated that Rossia would 
retain such large amounts of insur- 
ance stocks in the portfolio as per- 
manent investments, and the securi- 
ties company was planned with the 
idea of Rossia taking a_ substantial 
interest in the securities company, giv- 
ing it working control as already out- 
lined to you. 
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New York Blue Goose Will 
Entertain Celebrities 





All Prominent Law Enforcement 
Officers of City Guests at 
Dinner A pril 7 


The Blue Goose dinner of the New 
York Pond, which will be held at the 
New Yorker Hotel on April 7, is taking 
the form of a gesture of good will to 
the law enforcement officers of New 
York on the part of the fire insurance 
fraternity. The principal speakers will 
be Grover Whalen, Police Commissioner 
of New York; John J. Dorman, Fire 
Commissioner of New York; and Albert 
Conway, Superintendent of Insurance 
in this State. 

Special guests will include the rep- 
resentatives of the various district at- 
torney’s offices, including Thomas J. 
Curran who successfully prosecuted the 
warehouse fire bugs and other crim- 
inals; Fire Marshal Brophy, Bruce Bie- 
laski, former head of the secret service 
and now head of the arson bureau of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and Phil Hoyt, first deputy 
Police ‘Commissioner. Representatives 
will be present of the National Board, 
the loss committee of the New York 
Board, and numerous general adjusters 
and claim men. All the executive heads 
of the New York Insurance Department 
will be in attendance, including Deputy 
Commissioners Ward and Fowler. 

A Ben Bernie orchestra of ten pieces 
will furnish the music and two well- 
known artists of the operatic and con- 
cert field, Marie Tiffany of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and Wallace Cox, bari- 
tone, will sing. 





Shipping Board Looks into 
Marine Insurance 


With a view to building up and 
strengthening the American Merchant 
Marine, the United States Shipping 
Board has re-organized its finance 
bureau under W. B. Castonguay, and 
has undertaken a thorough study of 
the marine insurance situation in this 
country. 





Skandinavia Insurance Co. 


Total assets of the United States 
branch of the Skandinavia Insurance 
Company, of which Sumner Ballard is 
manager, amounted to $2,626,798, the 
annual statement as of Jan. 1, 1930, 
shows. The company showed a pre- 
mium reserve on that date of $1,281,- 
704, a reserve for unpaid losses that 
amounted to $213,680 and other liabili- 
ties that totaled $60,000. The company 
shows a net surplus of $1,071,414. The 
company writes reinsurance on fire and 
allied lines. 
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All Risk Lines Being 
Written on Bridges 








Use of Private Capital in 
Bridge Building Opens 
New Field 


Local Agents Cash In 


Fred S. James Co., Pioneers in 
This Field, Write Through 
Local Agents 

A new field for local agents is fast 
opening as a result of the widespread 
use of private capital in the building 
and maintenance of toll bridges in this 
country, according to E. Walter Geisler, 
chief engineer for Fred S. James and 
Company, who has just closed contracts 
calling for all risk insurance on fifteen 
new toll bridges in Alabama, built by 
the Alabama State Bridge Corporation, 
a quasi-public organization. The insur- 
ance includes both the property dam- 
age and use and occupancy types and 
was placed through W. K. P. Wilson 
and Son, local agents of Mobile. The 
underwriters include some of the 
strongest companies in the country and 
constitute a market assimilated by Fred 
S. James and Company, who have pio- 
neered with almost four years’ inten- 
sive study of the needs of bridge de- 
signers, contractors, owners and oper- 
ators. 

The Alabama policies provide sub- 
stantial deduetible stipulations in all 
cases and the property damage cover- 
age is carried to 80 per cent of the 
total physical value, which is the mini- 
mum requirement, but coinsurance is 
not required. The use and occupancy 
coverage is provided in amounts equiva- 
lent to the expected toll incomes. 

Indicative of the widespread and 
complete coverage provided, is the fact 
that virtually every conceivable hazard 
is provided against, including fire and 
lightning, tornado and winds, earth- 
quake, flood, rising waters and ice, col- 
lision on and under, collapse, and the 
several riot and civil commotion pro- 
visions. 

The fact that such hazards as flood, 
collision and collapse are covered, and 
the use of the deductible provisions are 
some of the features that contribute to 
the rapidly growing popularity of this 
form of insurance, especially those fi- 
nanced by the public sale of securities. 

Mr. Geisler points out that bridge in- 
surance first was requested because of 
the sentimental effect on sale of securi- 
ties, but that the newly available forms 
have proven so attractive, both as to 
coverage and cost, that they are now 
being generally purchased. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


Statement January 1, 1930 
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Non-Waiver Clause 
Upheld by Court 


U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals Decides for Mil- 
waukee Mechanics 








First Time in Federal Court 





Terms Clause “A Mutual Agree- 
ment from Which Mutual 
Advantages May Spring” 


CuicaGo, March 10.—The important 
non-waiver agreement, the instrument 
devised by fire insurance companies to 
expedite the adjustment of a fire loss 
and yet not sacrifice any of the legiti- 
mate defenses that a company may 
have under the policy, has been upheld 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
United States for the Seventh Circuit, 
according to word received by Samuel 
Levin, of Silber, Isaacs, Silber and 
Woley. 

Mr. Levin carried this agreement to 
the appeals court from the United 
States District Court of Springfield on 
behalf of the Milwaukee Mechanics, 
and was rewarded by having the higher 
court overrule the district court. 
Though the agreement has been upheld 
in the state courts, this is the first time 
that it has been appealed in the fed- 
eral courts. 


Leonard Ciaccio and Joe Scaperia, 
the appellees, had signed the non- 
waiver agreement in connection with 
the loss on their grocery business, as 
well as the sound value loss and dam- 
age clause. The business was insured 
for $30,000, of which the Milwaukee 
Mechanics held $10,000. Its defenses 
for false and fraudulent statements in 
the proof of loss was overturned by the 
court, but under the sound value clause, 
the total damage was fixed at $21,487, 
even though it was a total loss, and the 
court ruled that the Milwaukee Me- 
chanics must pay only one-third of the 
sound value, or $7,162, instead of the 
full $10,000 which the appellees con- 
tended for. Other companies which 
had not obtained the sound value and 
non-waiver agreements must pay their 
policies in full. 

The court quoted from a decision in 
the Wisconsin courts to show that the 
non-waiver agreement is to preserve the 
rights of the parties, and that an inves- 
tigation of the damage pursuant to the 
agreement, “inures to the benefit of 
both parties. It allows the insurance 
company to make a proper investiga- 
tion of the loss, and facilitates an ad- 
justment. On the other hand, the as- 
sured may be benefited by such an in- 
vestigation, because it has a tendency 
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Purchase of Mammoth Cave 
Aided by Insurance 





Kentucky Policy Refund Donated 
Park Association at Suggestion 
of Insurance Men 


FRANKFORT, Ky., March 10.— Last 
week Gov. Flem D. Sampson of Ken- 
tucky signed the bill, which had passed 
the legislature, setting aside $1,500,- 
000 in two years from the total 
money that goes into the road funds 
to purchase Mammoth Cave, to give to 
the United States as a National Park. 
Thus the insurance men of the State 
accomplished a great, although indirect, 
public service. 

When the courts decided that the in- 
surance companies doing business in 
Kentucky should make a premium re- 
fund to policyholders the insurance men 
suggested, to those to whom refunds 
were due, that this money be donated 
to the purchase of the cave. This sug- 
gestion was accorded instant favor, 
with the result thousands of dollars 
have been donated and with the assist- 
ance that the State has lent there is no 
doubt that there will be sufficient funds 
to enable the Mammoth Cave National 
Park Association to purchase the cave 
and the 71,000 surrounding acres of 
land. 





The Germanic Fire Insur- 
ance Co. 


The Germanic Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of New York is one of the young 
companies. It began business Jan. 2, 
1928. Its first year was a successful 
one and reflects credit upon its officers 
and agents. The annual statement 
shows that at the close of 1929 
its total admitted assets were $2,- 
930,622. These consist of bonds, at 
market value, $545,554; stocks, at 
market value, $1,256,414; cash and on 
call, $693,439; guaranteed first mort- 
gages, $101,500; accrued interest, $23,- 
253; premiums uncollected (in course 
of transmission and in hands of 
agents), $303,420; other admitted 
assets, $7,041. The company has a 
capital of $1,000,000 and surplus of 
$1,079,013. Its reserves for unearned 
premiums is $666,493 and for losses 
outstanding, $81,506. It writes fire, 
automobile, inland marine, windstorm, 
sprinkler leakage, earthquake, transpor- 
tation, tourists, baggage, parcel post, 
fine arts, furs, farm flood, hail, light- 
ning, mail, riot, civil commotion and 
explosion, use and occupancy. Norman 
T. Robertson is the president. 








to save time and to avoid delay in pro- 
curing an adjustment. The agree- 
ment, therefore, is a mutual agreement, 
from which mutual advantages are 
likely to spring,” and that no legal 
waiver of defense was effectuated. 
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Illinois Federation’s 
Annual Banquet 





W. H. Sawyer, James A. 
Beha and Henry Swift 
Ives Head Speakers 





March 26 the Date 





Committee in Charge Hopes to 
Stage Finest Meeting in 
Many Years 


Nationally known insurance execu- 
tives and prominent figures in the in- 
dustrial world will address the annual 
meeting and banquet of the Insurance 
Federation of Illinois, to be held March 
26 at the Palmer House, Chicago. The 
entertainment committee, headed by 
Frank M. Chandler of the Employers 
Liability Group; Harold M. O’Brien, 
president of the Chicago Fire & Ma- 
rine, and L. J. Kempf, of the Trav- 
elers, has arranged a program which 
is expected to surpass any heretofore 
presented by the Illinois Federation at 
its annual meeting. 

Among the principal speakers will 
be W. H. Sawyer of New York City, 
chairman of the insurance committee 
of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion and prominent public utility engi- 
neer of the firm of Stevens & Wood. 
Mr. Sawyer is a former president of 
the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation. He is an able speaker and for 
many years has been interested in in- 
surance matters as they affect public 
utilities. James A. Beha, recently ap- 
pointed general manager of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters and former chairman of 
the board of the International Trust 
Company of New York, has also ac- 
cepted an invitation to speak. 

Arrangements are being made to 
have a prominent fire insurance com- 
pany executive as speaker. Another 
speaker will be Henry Swift Ives, spe- 
cial counsel for the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives. Presi- 
dent John C. Lanphier, Jr., will preside 
at a short business session when officers 
for the ensuing year will be elected. 

Advance indications are that this 
will be the finest annual banquet the 
Ilinois Federation has held in many 
years and leaders in all branches of the 
business are cooperating. 


Camden Fire’s Field Changes 

The Camden Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion has announced the appointment of 
the George L. Ramey Agency, Inc., of 
Indianapolis as State agent for Indiana 
and A. G. Westerberg of Detroit as 
State agent for Michigan. 


Fire Insurance 






















THE HOME INSURANCE 


CASH CAPITAL $24,000,000 


Strength 


ETERANS 














HE Home of New York numbers 

among its representatives a large 
group of loyal men and women whe 
have faithfully and continuously repre- 
sented the company for a half or a 
quarter of a century. As these veterans 
reach the twenty-five year mark, they 
are presented with a silver medal. At 
the end of fifty years, a gold medal is 
awarded them in recognition of their 
long service. 


Twenty-five Years 
1,139 Local Agents 

63. of the Office Staff 

39 Field Men 

1l Officers 


1,252 Silver Medal Men 


WENTY-NINE of these veterans also 
hold the gold medal for fifty years 
representation of the company. 


Twenty-five are local agents, three are |; 
field men and one is on the office staff.?*, 


COMPANY 
29 Maiden Lane 


Reputation : 














NEW YORK 


WILFRED KURTH, President 
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T. CAIRNS, vice-president of 
EK. the Fireman’s Fund, has been 
elected a member of the general agen- 
cy committee of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific for a five- 
year term. 





Travelers Fire Conference 


A two-day conference of agents and 
members of the Pacific Coast staff of 
the Travelers Fire is being held March 
11 and 12 at Del Monte, Cal. Vice-presi- 
dent R. H. Williams, agency superinten- 
dent Robert Safford, his assistant 
William C. Kirkland and John C. 
Braslin of the marine department are 
the executives from the head office con- 
ducting the conference. 





Brokers’ Exchange Extension 


Assumption of jurisdiction over 
earthquake insurance is being con- 
sidered by the San Francisco Insurance 
Brokers’ Exchange, which at present 


From San Francisco and the Coast 


limits its regulations to fire insurance. 
It is understood this is in agreement 
with an expressed wish of the Board of 
Fire Underwriters of the Pacific. To 
assume this jurisdiction it is necessary 
for the brokers to adopt an amendment 
to the constitution which will be voted 
on at the semi-annual meeting March 
12 





“Superior Sprinkler “Risks” 


The Board of Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific is establishing a new classi- 
fication to be known as “superior 
sprinkler risks” following months of 
investigation of experience and com- 
petitive conditions. If the membership 
approves the idea as advanced by the 
board committee the methods and reg- 
ulations in effect by the Western Fac- 
tory Insurance Associations will be in- 
corporated, so that the practice will be 
as uniform with eastern methods as 
possible. 








Fire Insurance Data to Be 
Sent to Agencies 





New York Insurance Commis- 
sioner Notifies Stock and 
Mutual Companies Regard- 

ing Eleven Lines 


Stock and mutual fire insurance com- 
panies have been notified by the New 
York Insurance Department in a formal 
notice from Superintendent Conway of 
the agencies which are designated to 
receive, compile and amalgamate the 
experience of the various classes of 
business transacted by them as follows: 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization-Fire Insurance, stock com- 
panies; Federation of Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies-Fire Insurance, 
mutual companies; National Automo- 
bile Underwriters Conference-Automo- 
bile insurance; Sprinkler Leakage Con- 
ference—Sprinkler leakage insurance; 
Explosion Conference — Earthquake, 
riat, civil, commotion and explosion in- 
surance;Eastern Tornado Insurance 
Association-Tornado insurance; Rain 
Insurance Association-Rain insurance. 

The reports on automobile business 
are to be made on the basis of a fiscal 
year ending Aug. 31, on rain business, 
Oct. 31, and all other on a calendar 
year basis. Copies of schedules may 
be obtained from the organizations 
named. The New York city office of 
the department has prepared forms and 
will receive the experience returns of 
hail, water damage, floor and aircraft 
insurance lines. 
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International Insurance Co. 


The International Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, reflects a fine condi- 
tion in its annual statement as of Jan. 
1, 1930. Total assets of the company 
on that date were $9,923,139. The pre- 
mium reserve of the company was listed 
at $4,067,899, reserve for unpaid losses 
aggregated $716,306 and other liabili- 
ties amounted to $400,000. The com- 
pany concluded the year with a net sur- 
plus of $3,738,993 which, with the cap- 
ital stock, gives a surplus to policy- 
holders of $4,738,933. Sumner Ballard 
is the president of the company which 
writes reinsurance on fire and allied 
lines. 
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New Missouri Association 
Attracts Attention 





Agents and Brokers Represent- 
ing Stock Companies Only Are 
Eligible for Membership 


The recently formed Automobile In- 
surance Association of Missouri, head- 
quarters at St. Louis, which was or- 
ganized to promote and protect the 
interests of its members engaged in 
soliciting, placing and writing automo- 
bile insurance, adjusting claims and 
so forth has already attracted con- 
siderable interest in Missouri insurance 
circles. 

The association plans to cooperate 
with State and municipal authorities 
and other insurance organizations and 
lend aid and assistance in the efforts 
that are being made for the prevention 
of fires and accidents. 

Members of the organization will 
issue a complete service policy giving 
with each policy sold a standard auto- 
mobile identification certificate and a 
Nelson service card for road service. 
This latter service is the most efficient 
and complete in Missouri and operates 
on a pay-as-you-go basis instead of re- 
quiring clients to pay annual dues in 
advance. 

Membership in the new association is 
limited to agents and brokers of stock 
insurance companies. The membership 
fee of brokers is but $2. 

The membership committee of the as- 
sociation is composed of Frank Mead, 
chairman; John J. O’Toole, R. E. Lortz 
and C. J. Muckerman. James B. Hill 
is president of the association; J. F. 
Hickey, vice-president and J. W. 
Rodger, secretary-treasurer. 











THE YORKSHIRE GROUP 








The Yorkshire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
1 d & Psovincial 
Marine & General Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
and 
The Yorkshire Indemnity Co. of N.Y. 











HOW TO WRITE RIGHT? 


Complete Automobile Insurance under one policy— 
Public Liability, Property Damage, Fire, Theft, 
Tornado, 
plus the Service of an Agency Organization. 


Plate Glass and Collision—Protection, 


WW Wigan 


Field Correspondent 


HOME OFFICE: 
12 Gold Street 
New York, N. Y. 


WRITE TO WRIGHTEM! 
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Obtain Positive Results 


THE POWER of concentrated energy can be 
shown by a simple experiment with the sun- 
glass—sometimes with startling results. 
AGENTS concentrating their efforts on Com- 
monwealth lines show some surprising 
results—profitable and permanent. 
COMMONWEALTH’S unique plan of co- 
operation will focus all your efforts in channels 
running to success. 













Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 






Philadelphia 
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Vice-Pres. & Gen’! Mer. 
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President 
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‘‘We want 2,000 copies.. 


..1T WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 





WALTER CLUFF’S 


course of study in 


LIFE 
UNDERWRITING 
EFFICIENCY 


Now ready 
in book form 











Send for this 
Book today. 
Your money 
back if you 
don’t profit 
by reading it! 


EDITION LIMITED! 


RUSH COUPON————> 


O wrote the official of 
a large life insurance 
company after reading 
Walter Cluff’s new book 
on Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, which has just 
come off the press. 
Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 
the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 
oped. 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 
Box 617, Louisville, Ky. 
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Underwriting 
Name and Location of Company Income Earned 


Se I, oie 5:5 eda § cae ao oe 2s SAS Wee Oe 
Agricultural, Watertown, N. Y..........escecceee 
American, Newark ..........6. PP Oe rt re ee 
BEGG UE, Ts ico. 5 5 d0.6, 6.06 66.c eb 0 bea 6,e 
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American Gud Poreien,. Ii. Fook cc ccc Scaevdeccveces 
American Automobile Fire, St. Louis, Mo......... 
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Chicago Fire & Marine, CHICAGO. 662. cceccccescocs 
Christiania General, Storebrand, Norway ........ 
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Eagle, Star and British Doms, London 
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Fire Assoc. of Philadelphia, Phila., Pa. Aaitacat 
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et TE INE Be enc dec oi cetaeerenecewinae 
Hambure-ernericet, I. Fi cccccccesvsseonsecss« 
I EE ee gat wierd es éolecicaicu ap ea tiee ce 
Parton Hire, TAROT) occ ke ce esdnsestccsceues 
Home Fire & Marine, San Francisco............. 
pO RS SU OR a ph es ae, a eee ae 
NU FORA EOD rc aces pace ca alec 6 Re aie dae aes nw Aes eed 
Peper: menurance, Th. Trecccc writs ccecisias ec eee 
EOUOPMMeNRO Ia Be Sa cislokis wks Peels ceeccedacewenes 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Liverpool & London & Globe, Liverpool eee ae 
SORGOER DERE, THMOON ccc Cece cee vcvesvce 
London; & Lancashire, London .......ccceseseseses 
MGI INES ES Freie Siac 6 Wb.d 66.0 oe Sie BE ee beac 8's 
Morchants, Providende, Fi. Te... ccccccicccevvesccs 
MEE FE 2 oie ee Rb Ae Ce 6 4.0 Ss CHEE ROE CEMA 
Michigan F. & Eas BIOORG, OIC A soe des eewewees 
RUGTIOIRD EG, PRUE iic ec kcncesecdeseeseenes 
National Reserve, Papua, TOWA 2 iiccccivcecee 
NGWALE Sire, INGWHEM, Ns Dec s cle csdiccccccscecsess 
New Brunswick, New Brunswick, N. J............ 
New Hampshire, Manchester, N. H. ........... 
PRI En) RG, a ou9re <6 %. 0019-3 hiaiee cco eeees 
TGR PRED I Soe a5 oo atpeicls 4's «8 Cope Sine gemee 6 ti 
Northern’ MRAP ANCE, TORO «066 66a sb sveeicciesess 
North British & Mercantile, ps rr ets 
TEGHURE, SEM PRD ONS 4 ows c pied 6 66 a Hb aeles Oh OS sels 
DEGECNe (I Bs ie a dd Sma was ce soem aa 6 He eR ERS ae 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee, Wis. ......... 
Norwich Union, ROGIER St, nc eos ades aes 
OGnio Paurmera, LSRGy, Gill 2.6 ccciiccecesiseeee 
Old Coligny Taste. DIRGG  6iniccies.c sce c cde Se seeee 
COTE SREEN ONO ccc nticc a ener cece eR ewenbebens 
NEE TOMES ORS! ho ia a 0s we d,g Bie eo & Ae CP ee ew 
rN IRI Oe, oh o'an co cesar & 6.0 Slee Ole Be Oe das eee 
Pennsyivania, Philadeiphia, Pa. ......cccccccess 
Phoente. ASGararec, EMRGON 2 .ccccccccccecsiovscs 
gi Ere eS se rer ree 
Potomac, Washington, ¢ NT > a ee ere aera 
Providence, Washington, Providence, R. I......... 
Prudentia Re-And Co., Switzerland.............. 
es ee, OI I GBs. ald. e cecesceesdnseddeve 
CI FO ee in ed ahaa a Sie Baier Kole maa e Bees 
Reinsurance Co., Salamandra, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Republic, Dallas, oo Re EE ips eae 
OWS, PAMINIEE 6 coe cwswic ties ste cbacesceanenonse 
St. Past 3. oe. Be Pe. Ws. 8c ccicis ccicsnes 
Scottish Union & National, Edinburgh ............ 
BOGGE I TAG NURI, conc ondicct.us swede ncrecwe ere 
Springfield F. & M., Springfield, Mass............ 
Standamnd Wine, Trantam, NN. Benesccsvcdesscctceces 
SUCERIC ee) PONU,  PEABITOEO oo. «55065 6:6! oie date wpe a etore. ore 
TORN: CEM, Eee oa caw: Su 0. ae 8 a atelia & & oe awa puieeuae'a 
Svea, Gothempure. Sweden. «......5..<sccsccesscvecss 
Swiss Reinsurance, Switzerland ............e.ee.-% 
Data Ser ae COME oh oa. s Foal 6 oe) a Bee dielcecie-s 
Travelers, Hartford Sea Re eee Rab Ca nalat war ee eee 
Union, aR ip OE AACS SIE AAI SERIA LE Ce 
CK, PRN dices Sek x 5 noosa bo ee ame divel is 
Union & Phenix Espanol, Madrid, Spain......... 
UMeewR ROWER UNS Ds ons nd car cg cngeeabcadas 
Urbaine Fire, i ee Tae ey 
Western Assurance, WOrOntO, GCOMNAGS so ics cecicesc 
World F. & M., MTTIPAG CUS e fae Silos sca oe 
Yorkshire, MRR, 5 ohh ciios Sy coo ese ees 
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Underwriting Results In 1929 


Below are presented the underwriting income earned and the net profit or loss 
from underwriting in 1929, of a number of fire insurance companies which earned 
$1,000,000 or more of underwriting income last year. 
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National Association 
Presents Program 





Many Interesting Questions 
for Discussion During 
Three-Day Meeting 


Convention Begins Monday 


New Mutual Competition Occu- 
pies Important Position on Pro- 
gram of This Conference 


Discussion of the “New Mutual Com- 
petition” based on lack of competitive 
rates on preferred fire risks and lack 
of service on compensation risks will 
occupy an important position on the 
program of the Mid-Year Conference 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents when it convenes at Char- 
lotte, N. C., on Monday, March 18. 

The subject is particularly appro- 
priate for the Southeast, which, due to 
its industrial expansion, is suffering 
from mutual competition on high class 
risks as never before in its history. The 
entire conference will be given over to 
discussion of important agency ques- 
tions of the hour, such as sectional con- 
ferences; the special committee to in- 
vestigate acquisition cost appointed by 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners; declining rate levels 
and shrinking commissions. 

Following is an outline of the pro- 
gram which is strictly informal and 
subject to last minute changes: 

Monday, March 17: 10:00 am.,, 
meeting of national executive commit- 
tee, continuing throughout day and eve- 
ning. 

Tuesday, March 18: 10:00 am, 
meeting of state association officers 
with national executive committee; 
1:00 p.m., complimentary luncheon con- 
ference, state association officers; 4:00 
p.m., meeting, national executive com- 
mittee; 7:00 p.m., get-together dinner 
and entertainment. 

Wednesday, Thursday, March 19-20 
(convening hours, 10:00 a.m. and 2:00 
p.m.): conference opens Wednesday 
morning at 10:00 o’clock. During the 
first session on Wednesday the order 
will be as follows: Singing, “America.” 
Invocation. Welcome greetings: for 
the Charlotte Insurance Exchange, Mc- 
Alister Carson; for the North Carolina 
Association of Insurance Agents, 
President Sam Ruffin, Raleigh. Re- 
sponse: Charles L. Gandy, president, 
Alabama Association, and member of 
national executive committee, Birming- 
ham. Semi-annual report of president, 
Clyde B. Smith, Lansing, Mich. Re- 
port of executive committee, Percy H. 
Goodwin, San Diego, Cal., chairman. 


Fire Insurance 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 








December 31, 1929 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Investments: Reserves for Losses and Loss Expenses: 
U. S. Government Bonds $ 775,697.00 Liability and Compensation $ 3,422,266.38 


State, County and Municipal Other Kinds of Insurance 2,679,606.90 
824,365.00 


Railroad Bonds and Stocks 2,466,610.00 $6,101,873.28 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks.. 4,302,882.00 ‘ gee. 
eH? P R 3,127,609.25 
Miscellaneous Bonds and Stocks 2,347,902.00 Cieneien- Pinanines Reece — 
Guaranteed Real Estate 
Mortgages 





Reserve for Commissions, Taxes, 
1,039,100.00 and other Liabilities 299,685.64 
Voluntary Reserve 200,000.00 


$11,756,556.00 1 
’ .. .$1,500,000.00 
Cash in Banks and Office 671,774.52 1,673,377.78 


Premiums in Course of Collection 221,339.03 
Interest Due and Accrued 86,521.90 
Other Admitted Assets 166,354.50 








Surplus to Treatyholders 3,173,377.78 








Total Admitted Assets $12,902,545.95 Total Liabilities $12,902,545.95 
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Philadelphia Casualty 
Underwriters Meet 


Committee Appointed to 
Make Collection Plan 
After N. Y. Idea 


Would Alleviate Problem 








Dodd Bryan Re-elected President 
and J. V. Williams Is Named 


Vice-President 


PHILADELPHIA, March 10.—The sub- 
ject of collections created considerable 
discussion at the annual meeting of the 
Casualty Underwriters’ Association of 
Philadelphia today, with the New York 
plan of collections occupying much of 
the time. 

The general opinion prevailed that a 
duplicate of the New York plan would 
prove unenforceable in Philadelphia. 
However, it was felt that some action 
should be taken to alleviate the col- 
lection problem and a motion was 
passed for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of five to confer with the execu- 
tive committee of the association and 
work up a collection plan, modeled 
after the New York scheme and one 
which would prove enforceable and ef- 
fective in Philadelphia. 

The committee appointed consisted 
of Ralph Furner, of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty; E. R. Abbott, of the Zurich; 
Howard Hager, of the Alliance Cas- 
ualty; V. K. Simpson, of Walter Det- 
wiler & Company, and H. E. Fletcher, 
of Creth & Sullivan. 

Today’s luncheon-meeting was com- 
posed of representatives of all the com- 
panies represented in Philadelphia. 

In his report, Dodd Bryan, of the In- 
demnity Company of North America, 
president of the association, declared 
that it had been a very successful year 
as far as the work of the Casualty 
Underwriters’ Association was con- 
cerned, 

Mr. Bryan was reelected president. 
J. V. Williams was elected first vice- 
president; W. W. Berry, second vice- 
president, and J. B. Councilman was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 
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Commission Cost Committee 
Meet Held Until April 9 


LANSING, MIcH., March 10.— 
Commissioner Charles D. Living- 
ston this week postponed until 
April 9 the meeting of the Com- 
mission Cost Committee of the 
Commissioners’ convention of 
which he is chairman. The meet- 
ing had originally been scheduled 
for April 7 and was postponed 
because of the New York City 
Pond of the Blue Goose meeting 
on that date. A news story in 
the Fire section of this issue of 
THE SPECTATOR reporting the 
date as April 7 went to press be- 
fore the change in date had been 
announced. 











Lamoreaux & Evans Agency on 
Expansion Program 


LANSING, MICH., March 10.—Incorpo- 
ration of the Lamoreaux and Evans 
agency here inaugurates an expansion 
program for the agency, officers said 
this week. The company is capitalized 
at $50,000 and present stockholders 
are: C. A. Lamoreaux, Fred L. Evans, 
J. Earle Brown, J. Harold Sessions and 
Herbert Graser, all of Lansing. The 
agency was founded as a partnership 
by Mr. Lamoreaux and Mr. Evans 
about eight years ago. It was original- 
ly exclusively a life agency, but, dur- 
ing the past year, took on casualty and 
fire lines. It is planned to enlarge the 
agency’s scope along every line. Sev- 
eral solicitors will be added soon, Mr. 
Evans said. The company represents 
the Detroit Life, its chief fire carrier 
is the Brooklyn Fire, and the Union 
Indemnity heads its casualty facilities. 








The following committee chairmen 
were also elected: 


Accident and health—S. J. Parrott; 
automobile—John W. Donahue; bond- 
ing—F. B. Burdsall; burglary—M. J. 
O’Brien; claim—J. J. Murray; engine 
breakage—George T. Barber; law and 
legislative—S. J. Carr; liability and 
owners and tenants—J. D. Pharaoh, 
2d; plate glass—J. Frank Clancy; 
rules, rates and practices—Theodore A. 
Engstrom; steam boiler—A. S. Wick- 
ham; workmen’s compensation—A. H. 
Reeve, and membership—Morton Gib- 
bons-Neff. 


Chicago Underworld Is 
Balked by Broker 


Abducted Victim’s Divorced 
Wife Arrested with Ring 
Attempting Extortion 








Frustrates Entire Plot 





Leaders Are Identified After 
Kopelman Escapes from 
Mountain Retreat 


Chicago gangland reached into the 
ranks of local insurance men to ply 
its trade of abduction and extortion 
this week, but they found that their 
victim had the courage to invoke the 
aid of the law, and as a result eleven 
men and two women were arrested and 
are now being held for investigation. 

The victim of a kidnapping and ex- 
tortion ring that is said to have col- 
lected from $100,000 to $250,000 within 
the past year, was Theodore Kopelman, 
an insurance broker. On Feb. 28 he 
was seized by the gang and taken to a 
Wisconsin lake retreat and there, after 
being threatened with red hot pokers, 
he promised to pay $5,000 for his re- 
lease. The gang had asked for $25,- 
000. Kopelman sent a note to a lawyer 
friend who scraped up $4,000, and 
Kopelman was released when he gave 
a check for $1,000. 

He immediately stopped payment on 
the check and when the gang renewed 
their efforts to get the money they were 
sent to a dress shop of Kopelman’s 
sister, but when they got there they 
found a select squad of policemen wait- 
ing for them. Quick work resulted in 
the capture of several members of the 
gang in an automobile outside of the 
dress shop, and the arrest of others 
at addresses obtained from them, in- 
cluding the divorced wife of Kopelman. 
The leaders have been identified. 





U. S. F. & G. Names Birmingham 
General Agent 
M. M. Thweatt has been appointed 
general agent at Birmingham, Ala., by 
the United States Fidelity and Guar- 
antee Company, Baltimore, Md. 
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“Business As Usual” 
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Agents and Brokers— 
ry e e * a 
Our Services To Our Field Organization 
I 
are 2 
oo e* b 
Constantly Increasing—Being Enlarged—And Strengthened 
So that you can’t afford not to do business with the 
Maryland Casualty Company 
p 
Baltimore r 
0 
= 7 
2 
== a s 
CASUALTY SURETY 
} 
: ‘ GUARDIAN CASUALTY 
COMPANY 
60 PARK PLACE of BUFFALO, N. Y. _ 
A New York S Stock C 
Assets - - - - - $2,746,716.66 oA ee eet een) 
Capital - - - - - $500,000.00 Special Automobile Rates ; 
Surplus to Policy Insurance Policies provide for Assured’s : 
holders - - - - $1,964,260.76 participation in profits. Writing all types ; 
GENERAL AGENTS “s = following classes of Insurance and r 
Pacific Coast Canada onds. B 
CARL N. CORWIN CO. P. J. PERRIN ACCIDENT CONTRACT BONDS 
San Francisco, Cal. 465 St. John St. | AUTOMOBILE FIDELITY BONDS ( 
Montreal BURGLARY JUDICIAL BONDS 
Virginia, No. and So. LIABILITY LICENSE & PERMIT BONDS 
Carolina Texas PLATE GLASS PUBLIC OFFICIAL BONDS 
HAWKS & SCHENCK, INC. T. A. MANNING]& SONS WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION MISCELLANEOUS BONDS . 
Greensboro, N. C. Dallas ; : 
a pan Surplus to Policyholders $1,700,000 1 
MOUNTAIN STATES AGENCY Co. HARRY S. KAUFMAN : : : c 
net ac ieeiionie cei Open in the Following States ‘ 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
This Company Now Licensed in 27 States and Canada venue SHIRE pred YORK : 
For Agency Connections Address Above, or t 
Arthur H. F. Schumm ; 
Vice-Pres. and General Manager , 
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Hooper-Holmes Bureau Elects 
Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Hogper- 
Holmes Bureau the following officers 
were elected: 

Bayard P. Holmes, chairman of the 
poard; John J. King, president and gen- 
eral manager; Elliott M. Stiles, execu- 
tive vice-president; Edward King, sec- 
retary and treasurer; Edward. P., 
O’Hanlon, vice-president; Clare’ >. 
Bryant, vice-president. 

Mr. Holmes has been president and 
treasurer of the bureau. 





Wisconsin Auto Mutual 


O. H. Johnston, former insurance 
commissioner of Wisconsin, is head of 
a projected mutual automobile insur- 
ance company, selling covers prin- 
cipally through labor unions. The com- 
pany will be launched as soon as the 
200 premium-paying members required 
by law have been secured. 





C. E. Scheidker Union Indem- 
nity’s Indiana Manager 


C. E. Scheidker, formerly special 
agent of the Union Indemnity Com- 
pany, New Orleans, has been appointed 
manager of the Indiana branch office 
of the Union Indemnity and the New 
York Indemnity Company in Indian- 
apolis. Mr. Scheidker has been con- 
nected with the Union Indemnity Com- 
pany group for the past five years, 
having worked in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Kansas and Arkansas. 





Union Indemnity Group’s Safety 
Expert on Tour 


Ernest Feinhals, director of safety 
education for the Union Indemnity 
group is on a nation-wide tour to sur- 
vey the field from a service-to-agent’s 
standpoint. He will assist the group’s 
agents with their accident prevention 
problems and will make such sug- 
gestions to assureds as will result in the 
reduction of accident hazards. 





Children Cyclists Cause of Many 
Auto Accidents 


BALTIMORE, March 10.—During the 
period from 1927 to 1929 sixteen per 
cent of the children between 11 and 
16 years of age injured in traffic ac- 
cidents were riding bicycles, according 
to a report just issued by the statistical 
committee of the Baltimore Safety 
Council. The committee points out 
that the majority of these bicycle ac- 
cidents were due to the children’s care- 
lessness. 
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Casualty — Surety 
. News Notes 











Against Compulsory Auto 
Covers for Canada 





Safety Responsibility 
After Study of American and 
European Conditions 


In a report submitted to the govern- 
ment of Ontario by Justice F. E. Hod- 
gins of the Supreme Court of Ontario, 
it was recommended that no compul- 
sory insurance plan for motorists be 
adopted. However Justice Hodgins 
recommended the enactment of a so- 
called financial or safety responsibility 
bill which would include some element 
of compulsory insurance but would not 
compel a motorist to take out insurance 
until convicted of a serious violation of 
the Highway Traffic Act. 

The report is the result of months of 
study of the whole automobile insur- 
ance rates situation in Canada, United 
States and some European countries. 





Motor Fatalities Decrease 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Following a rec- 
ord motor vehicle fatality toll of at 
least 31,000 for last year, deaths 
caused by automobile accidents in Jan- 
uary decreased over the same month a 
year ago, according to figures reported 
to the Travelers Insurance Company 
here by States having a combined pop- 
ulation in excess of 30 millions. While 
in January of last year the number 
killed in motor vehicle accidents was 
approximately 2100, the reports for the 
first month of this year indicate that 
the toll was about 1900, or nearly 10 
per cent less. 





County Insurance Funds 
New York State Senator Lord has 
introduced a bill to permit counties 
in the State outside of the City of New 
York, to establish a mutual indemnity 
fund for the purpose of insuring 
against the loss of county or municipal 
funds held by county or municipal of- 
ficers in lieu of bonds or undertakings 

that may now be required of them. 





O. B. Brown Appointed 

The American Indemnity Company 
and the American Fire & Marine In- 
surance Company of Galveston, Texas, 
announce the appointment of O. B. 
Brown as superintendent of agencies in 
the Central States. Mr. Brown was 
formerly connected with the America 
Fore Group in Illinois. 
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L. S. Hawkins in Brooklyn 
for Globe Indemnity 


Vice-President Thomas J. Grahame of 
the Globe Indemnity Company, Newark, 
N. J., has annourfeed the appointment 
of Lockwood S. Hawkins as supervisor 
of the casualty underwriting in the 
carrier’s Brooklyn branch office located 
at 26 Court Street. The office con- 
tinues under the direction of E. M. 
Fitzgerald, superintendent. 





Safety Act Bills 


Two general bills regulating the use 
and operation of motor vehicles on 
South Carolina roads have been intro- 
duced in the Senate and House. 

The bills provide for a driver’s license 
law, the establishment of a safety pa- 
trol and a safety responsibility act. The 
latter would require the establishment 
of financial responsibility by motorists 
convicted of major traffic offenses or for 
failure to satisfy a final judgment for 
personal injury or property damage in 
excess of $100 as a condition to reten- 
tion of operators’ licenses and registra- 
tion certificates. Proof of ability to re- 
spond in damages for future accidents 
to the extent of $5,000 for the personal 
injury or death of one person and $10,- 
000 for more than one in the same ac- 
cident and for property damage to the 
extent of $1,000 would be prescribed. 





Hudson Casualty Appoints 
Rochester Agency 


Dutton’s Insurance office of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has been appointed gen- 
eral agency for Rochester and vicinity 
by the Hudson Casualty Company. 
Having been established in Rochester 
for many years, the organization is 
splendidly equipped to render complete 
underwriting and claim service to its 
clients. 





E. E. Robinson Speaks 


E. E. Robinson, manager of the auto- 
mobile department of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, recently addressed members 
of the General Brokers Association of 
the New York Metropolitan District on 
the methods of rate making and the 
circumstances which led up to the 
recent changes. 


Greater New York Industrial 
Safety Contest 


The Merchants’ Association of New 
York in cooperation with Manhattan 
and Brooklyn civic and industrial or- 
ganizations has inaugurated The 
Greater New York Industrial Safety 
Contest in an effort to secure the aid 
of employers in an intensive effort to 
inspire New York with a spirit of 
safety. The contest is open to all em- 
ployers in New York City engaged in 
manufacturing. 
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| GLOBE INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


A. DUNCAN REID, President 
ADMINISTRATION OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1929 





CTE ea 




















ASSETS 


















Bani Matate and Maerteamee....... ..s. oni ccc bevincsen canes $ 1,588,934.66 
Railroad and Miscellaneous Bonds ....................... 17,748,410.00 
United States, State and Municipal Bonds .............. 6,893,140.00 
Public Utility & Miscellaneous Stocks..................... 4,242,182.00 
Ree MM CE II boos ccc wesc cp resveveceteds 2,052,285.81 
Premiums in Course of Collection.....................00: 4,037,166.12 
IN URINE IOI od i ina g asco te bn ewe de eb ence as 329,974.80 
re 731,522.20 








$37,623,615.59 



















ST i cient 4 MRM wae ee $12,802,226.55 
Special Reserve for Losses 
Incurred but not Reported \ SIT Ne VR yr pete 2k oy 1,200,000.00 
a I . Ss Nena a w wio- oso 0 aheseale 8,815,037.25 
Reserve for Taxes and Sundry Accounts ................ 804,253.00 
nN OI og 5m 6.4 asad wie ecw ese ened 863,767.33 
Voluntary Reserve for Contingencies including fluctuation in 
moment wees OF Gacwetneee oc. i cc es oe es eee eens 5,638,331.46 
Ns no's v's Gan eee ko Oe EO ee AO 2,500,000.00 
ed a iad acon aie gle win ee RELA 5,000,000.00 7,500,000.00 




















$37,623,615.59 


To brokers, agents and the insuring public we wish to express our sincere appreciation for their patron- 
age during the past year, which has enabled the Globe to retain its outstanding position in the casualty- 
surety field. 

With a view to maintaining Globe Service on a plane of unsurpassed excellence, our facilities have 
been materially augmented and our undivided efforts, as always, will continue to be expended to the 
end that the confidence resposed in the Globe by producers and assureds may be completely justified. 
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Fidelity & Surety Bonds — Casualty Insurance of All Kinds 
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Michigan Mutual Auto Con- 
demned by Court 


LANSING, MIcH., March 10.—Tactics 
of a mutual automobile carrier were 
condemned in no uncertain terms by 
the Michigan supreme court in a 
decision handed down late last week in 
the case of Mrs. Katherine Pawlicki 
vs. M. Carl Hollenbeck and _ the 
Michigan Mutual Automobile of Tra- 
verse City. 

The mutual carrier, the court found, 
through taking advantage of an ex- 
clusion in the policy which states that 
the company shall not be liable unless 
the assured shall observe all State laws 
and local ordinances and regulations, 
rendered its public liability coverage 
and to a lesser extent its collision in- 
surance “practically a sham.” Collec- 
tion of premiums for the limited cover- 
age given, the court declares, becomes 
“g virtual fraud.” 


The position assumed by the high 
court is directly opposite to that of the 
circuit court where Judge Samuel G. 
Houghton of Bay County had directed 
a verdict in favor of the mutual which 
had been garnisheed in an effort to col- 
lect a $3,300 judgment. The supreme 
court orders a new trial. 





H. J. Mowry Again Heads 
E. S. Rankin Agency 


KALAMAZOO, MicH., March 10.— 
Harris J. Mowry, a veteran insurance 
man with 25 years’ general insurance 
experience, has been called back to as- 
sume the presidency and general man- 
agership of the E. S. Rankin Agency 
here, one of the big agencies of south- 
western Michigan. Mr. Mowry was a 
member of the Rankin organization for 
14 years but severed his connection with 
it about three years ago. Mr. Mowry 
was formerly with the Detroit and 
Grand Rapids offices of the Travelers. 
He bought an interest in the Rankin 
agency in 1913. 





New York Casualty and Surety 
Club Gives Dinner 


New York State Superintendent of 
Insurance Albert Conway was the fea- 
ture speaker at the New York Casualty 
and Surety Club’s first informal dinner 
of the season held last Thursday night 
at the Drug and Chemical Club. Vice- 
president Thomas J. Grahame of the 
Globe Indemnity Company’s New York 
office, who is president of the Club, 
presided. 

Hon. Joseph V. McKee, president of 
the Board of Aldermen of New York 
City who was scheduled to make the 
principal address of the evening was 
prevented by illness from attending. 
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Income Guaranty of South Bend 


In THE SPECTATOR of Feb. 13 in the 
list of retired casualty insurance or- 
ganizations, there was erroneously in- 
cluded “Income Guaranty Company, 
South Bend, Ind., receiver appointed.” 
This company is very much alive and 
in sound financial shape, the Insurance 
Department’s receivership proceedings 
being quashed in February of 1929. 

The splendid progress being made by 
this company since its reorganization 
is apparent from the fact that the com- 
pany’s premium for 1929 was $303,474, 
and it was able to show an underwrit- 
ing profit of about $30,000. As of 
Feb. 1, 1930, the company’s admitted 
assets were $230,451, showing a large 
gain over that of the figures as of Dec. 
31, 1929. Its present personnel con- 
sists of John G. Malmberg, president, 
who is experienced and capable and 
under his management the rapid prog- 
ress is assured. Other officers include 
George E. Corell, vice-president, and 
A. N. Hepler, Jr., secretary-treasurer. 





New Amsterdam Casualty Notes 


Charles L. Harris has been named 
executive supervisor of the newly- 
opened office in Cleveland of the New 
Amsterdam Casualty Company. He 
was formerly head of the company’s 
claim department, and Thomas M. Rob- 
bins, formerly general agent of the 
company at Cleveland, will be associ- 
ated with Mr. Harris in charge of un- 
derwriting. 

F. W. Hoffrogge, vice-president of 
the New Amsterdam, has returned from 
a visit to the Boston and Providence 
branch offices of the company. 

Louis Peilen, of Peilen & Peilen, gen- 
eral agents at St. Paul, Minn., visited 
the home office last week. 





John J. Danhof, Sr. 


GRAND HAVEN, MIcH., March 8.— 
Death of John J. Danhof, Sr., seventy- 
one, of this city, brought to a close last 
week one of the longest insurance 
agency careers ever recorded in this 
part of the State. Mr. Danhof had been 
active as a local agent for the past 
forty-five years and was in close con- 
tact with the business of his prosper- 
ous agency until his death. He was a 
native of the Netherlands, having come 
here with his parents in 1854, 





Public Indemnity Co. Appoints 


Henry M. Ely has been appointed 
superintendent of the plate glass and 
burglary department at the home office 
of the Public Indemnity Company of 
Newark. 
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Maryland Casualty President 
Honors Veterans 


Having served the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company, Baltimore, for from 
five to thirty years, 234 home office and 
field men were last Thursday presented 
with service pins by president F. High- 
lands Burns at the company’s birthday 


party. 
The following received thirty-year 
pins: James H. Patton, treasurer; 


Julius W. Rausch, manager of the 
boiler department; F. L. Templeman, 
manager of the accident and health de- 
partment; Mrs. Estelle B. Rider, Miss 
Elizabeth R. Kidd, Percy A. Bateman, 
Daniel W. Chipman, Jr., T. F. Kelleher 
and J. F. Lance of the home office, and 
H. E. McClelland, resident vice-presi- 
dent at San Francisco. 

In the evening the Council Club, com- 
posed of officers and officials, held its 
annual birthday dinner at the Hotel 
Rennert and elected officers as follows: 
Thomas N. Bartlett, president; Arthur 
B. Nickerson, first vice-president; 
Leslie S. Wilson, second vice-president ; 
Harry Michael, treasurer, and Harry 
A. Warner, secretary. 





Reciprocal Members Hit 


LANSING, MicH., March 10.—Mem- 
bers of the ill-fated American Casualty 
Underwriters, defunct Muskegon recip- 
rocal, are being ordered by George G. 
MaDan, the active receiver, to pay up 
about $30,000 in outstanding premiums 
despite the fact that their coverage 
terminated Feb. 3. The exchange had 
been using the installment plan to a 
considerable extent for payment of pre- 
miums and a number of quarterly and 
semi-annual installments had not been 
paid when the reciprocal was thrown 
into receivership on petition of Com- 
missioner Charles D. Livingston of the 
Michigan department. Some members 
whose coverage had been renewed had 
not paid their premiums, although not 
on the installment plan, it has also 
been discovered. 

Claims against the reciprocal are 
still being filed and the extent of the 
total impairment will probably not be 
learned for some time. It will be sev- 
eral weeks before the books have been 
fully checked over. 





Franklin Surety Expands 


Franklin Surety Company reports 
that it has entered into a lease for one- 
half of the third floor of its home office 
building at 123 William Street, New 
York City. This is the third expansion 
of the Company during the past year. 
On Jan. 1, 1929, the Company occupied 
one-half of the space of the fourth 
floor of said building and in September 
leased the entire fourth floor. 





Great American Indemnity 

Harry J. Miller has been appointed 
superintendent of the accident and 
health department of the Great Amer- 
ican Indemnity Company. 
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iy : A | Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Company 


OVER 


TO AGENTS- 


We have many excel- 
lent openings for prop- 
erly qualified agents. 
We operate in 26 
States, and the District 
of Columbia and Porto 
Rico. 


If interested, write 


W. T. O’Donohue 
Vice-Pres. & Agency Mgr. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
340 MILLIONS IN FORCE 


























New YorK UNDERWRITERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


BUSINESS | 





100 William Street - - - 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 


A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 





FIRE-AUTOMOBILE-WINDSTORM 


NTERRUPTION INDEMNITY 


New York City 


























SHIELD POLICIES 


———— = ——_____} 
ceomnam 4 Umer sie ares 





NATIONAL 
TLIFE AND 
y-Votenie) 3 ba 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 





Ordinary Life Insurance 
Industrial Life Insurance 
Health & Accident Insurance 


Total claims paid 30 years ending 
December 31, 1929, $71,215,892.67 





NASHVILLE 





C. A. CRAIG, President 


Lie lila 098 
LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office, National Building 





Ww. S. BEARDEN, Sec’y-Treas. 


TENN. 








RELAIS AIL STEER 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 











Announces as of January 1, 1930, 


A New Book of Sales Material 


Which Makes the Company’s Selling Plans and Aids Quickly 
Available to Meet 


EVERY SALES PROBLEM 
INCORPORATE!) 1844 — EIGHTY-SIX YEARS OF SERVICE 
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1824 


Over a Century Old 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
110 William Street, New York City 


+ wine en ene 

















INCOME INSURANCE 
SPECIALISTS 


Opportunities for Salesmen in 47 States 
Address G. F. MANZELMANN, Agcy. Director 


NorTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE Co. 


208 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, IIl. 














Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp. 


BALTIMORE, ‘MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 


of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDI- 
NARY. 
_- N. Warfield, Jr., Pres. J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 


. Mears, Sec’ y A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 























1857 1930 


The Oldest Life Insurance Company in 
the West. Desirable territory open for 
live agents. Has an enviable record for 
liberal dealing. 


ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





































ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Union Automobile Insurance 
Company Most Active 





Los Angeles Carriers Assets In- 
creased in 1929; Outlook for 
1930 Bright 


In a list of retired insurance com- 
panies published in THE SPECTATOR 
and in the Casualty, Surety and Mis- 
cellaneous Insurance Monthly Bulletin 
of Feb. 15, the name of the Union Au- 
tomobile Insurance Company, Los An- 
geles, Cal., was included due to a very 
unfortunate error. 


THE SPECTATOR and The Spectator 
Company wish to apologize for this er- 
ror and to make the statement that the 
Union Automobile Insurance Company 
is most active and progressive and an- 
ticipates considerable expansion during 
1930. 

On Dec. 31, 1929, the assets of this 
company amounted to $3,239,556. Its 
investments were well selected, consist- 
ing principally of high grade bonds of 
a municipal character. Its stock hold- 
ings consist principally of the sole 
ownership of the California Union Fire 
Insurance Company, which was organ- 
ized as a running mate in 1928. It 
also owns a modern home office build- 
ing in Los Angeles which is conserva- 
tively carried. 


Surplus to Policyholders 


Liabilities, which include the un- 
earned premium reserve, are $1,344,463, 
and a special reserve for unpaid lia- 
bility losses of $642,625, and a contin- 
gent reserve of $103,333, aggregated 
$534,342. 

Its capital stock of $300,000, together 
with a net surplus of $405,214, gives a 
surplus to policyholders of $705,214 
and reflects the sound, substantial 
worth of the company. 

During 1929, the total premiums 
written amounted to $2,755,204, while 
losses paid were $1,359,966. 

The company has always been pro- 
gressively managed, writing automobile 
insurance, and is the originator of sim- 
plified rating and the “50 per cent re- 
tention” collision coverage, now in al- 
most universal use in this country. It 
has always enjoyed a good reputation 
in the matter of loss payments, having 
paid, sinee organization, $5,975,756, 
writes all forms of automobile insur- 
ance and is licensed in eighteen states. 
Its officers include George Newberger, 
president; J. L. Maritzen, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager; Robert H. 
Parker and Ira T. Wait, vice-presi- 
dents; N. H. Bedell, secretary, and 
G. G. Blymyer, treasurer. Its home 
office is at 1008 West Sixth Street, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
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James S. Kemper’s Twenty-fifth Anniversary in 
the Insurance Field 


James S. Kemper, president of the (American) Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty Company of Illinois and associated companies, this week 
completes his twenty-fifth year in the insurance business. After a 
quarter century’s experience in the insurance field, having served in 
various capacities from clerkship to presidency, Mr. Kemper today 
manages or represents more than fifty insurance companies with total 
admitted assets of more than $75,000,000 and with a surplus of over 
$30,000,000. 

Born in Van Wert, Ohio, Mr. Kemper entered the employ of the 
Central Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Company there shortly after 
his graduation from high school. He served in practically every de- 
partment of the company until 1911, when he established the Lumber- 
mens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency at Chicago, which acts as 
the western department of the Central Manufacturers’ and the Asso- 
ciated Lumber Mutuals. 

Shortly afterward, the workmen’s compensation act was passed in 
Illinois and he was ealled upon by the lumbermen to cooperate in the 
organization of a casualty insurance carrier, the (American) Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois, of which he is president. 

Mr. Kemper is insurance consultant for numerous trade organiza- 
tions. For eight years, from 1920-1928, was a member of the board 
of directors of the United States Chamber of Commerce representing 
insurance. Recently was elected president of the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, an organization consisting of more than 
three-score fire companies throughout the country. 

In addition to the (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany of Illinois, Mr. Kemper is president and general manager of the 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Company, the American Motor- 
ists Insurance Company and the Federal Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company; is vice-president of the Central Manufacturers’ Mutual In- 
surance Company and the Ohio Millers Mutual Insurance Company; 
is manager of the Building Owners Federation of Mutual Fire Insur- 


approximately $20,000,000. 





ance Companies and the western department of the Associated Lumber 
Fire Mutuals and the Improved Risk Mutuals. 
Premium income of the Kemper offices for 1929 attained a total of 








Workman Awarded $10,000 

KALAMAZOO, MicH., March 10.—A 
workman’s compensation award which 
will exceed $10,000 was granted here 
by the State Department of Labor and 
Industry to Kenneth Huddleston, an 
employee of the Kalamazoo Paper 
Company, whose insurer is the Michi- 
gan Mutual Liability of Detroit. Hud- 
dleston, whom the deputy found to have 
been totally disabled in an accident at 
the plant late in June of 1928, is al- 
lowed $1,179 in back payments and $18 
weekly for a maximum of 300 weeks. 
The claim was contested by the car- 
rier. 





Equitable Casualty-Surety Has 
New Kansas City Branch 

The Equitable Casualty and Surety 
Company, New York has opened a new 
branch office at Kansas City, Mo., in 
the National Fidelity Life Building, 
from where the entire State of Kansas 
and Western Missouri will be super- 
vised, under the direction of manager 
W. J. Gibbons. 


Wolverine’s Progress 

LANSING, MICH., Mareh 10.—A busi- 
ness increase of 15 per cent was re- 
corded during 1929 by the Wolverine, 
Lansing stock.automobile carrier, ac- 
cording to reports of directors to the 
stockholders at the annual meeting. It 
was also brought out that the best gain 
ever recorded for the first two months 
of the year has been shown during 
January and February, 1930, the vol- 
ume increasing over 1929 figures by 
about 40 per cent. The sales organiza- 
tion of the company, it was reported, 
has been increased by 50 per cent in 
Michigan and 100 per cent in Ohio dur- 
ing the past year. Robert K. Orr was 
reelected president of the company and 
other officers were retained. 


W. D. Riddell Promoted 
W. D. Riddell, resident secretary of 
the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. 
and the American Motorists Insurance 
Co., Boston, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of both carriers. James S. 
Kemper of Chicago ‘s president. 
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General Agents Wanted 


Profitable territories now available in Florida, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and North Carolina. Write today to 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Chattanooga, Tennessee 





Life Accident Health Automobile Accident 














THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


LIABILITY BURGLARY 
ACCIDENT CREDIT 

HEALTH BOILER 
AUTOMOBILE * LANDLORDS 
TEAMS ELEVATOR 
COMPENSATION GENERAL LIABILITY 





ESTABLISHED 1869 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager 


E. W. Lang, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York 
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ROYAL 
UNION 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Paid to Policyholders..... $31,000,000.00 


Insurance in Force, Over. . $146,507,221.00 


























[The Home Life Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated 1899 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH 
te 60 years next birthday. 
polled POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from 
date of issue and ere up-te-date in every respect. 
CORIBARY POLICIES contain valuable orate. DISABILITY and 
TOT. ND PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and —~ 
INDEMNITY FEATURES, and are guaranteed by State Endorsemen 
A Home Life policy brings peace of 
mind to the man who loves his family. 


Basil S. Walsh, President P. J. Cunningham, Vice-President 
Joseph L. Durkin, Secretary John J. Gallagher, Treasurer 








Dr. E. Bryan Kyle, Medical Director 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Our Life, Accident and Health 
Complete Coverage Combination 


Provides: 
Old Age Endowment 
DOUBLE for Accidental Death 
TRIPLE for Fatal Automobile Acci- 
dent 
Disability Benefits, Dividends 
Liberal Contracts for Agents 

If interested, write 7 

NORTHERN LIFE INSURANCE sa 


D. B. MORGAN, President 
HOME OFFICE, pire LIFE TOWER ¢ 
EATTLE 














EXPANSION 
This is the keyword 
in the program of development 
of ATLANTIC LIFE of Richmond, Va. 


Prospective General Agents, men who wish to throw 
in their lot with a strong growing company, will find 
that 

“Honestly, It’s the Best Policy.” 


ATLANTIC 
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THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION | 


Largest Fraternal Benefit Society Composed Exclusively of 
Women in the World 
Organized October 1, 1892 


WOMEN DEPUTIES WANTED 
Good Territory Everywhere in United States 
and Canada for Qualified Field Applicants. 
fT: 7 | ro oe eee UR ae ie $27,000,000 
Benefits Paid since Organization over...... 39,000,000 
For further information write to 
THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


W. B. A. Building Port Huron, Michigan 
Bina West Miller Frances D. Partridge 
Supreme President Supreme Secretary 
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Maryland ! ! 


General Agency positions open at 


CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 


Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole-hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 


Charleston, West Virginia 
































FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Denmark 
Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 
18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 
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Building and engineering contracts 
awarded in the thirty-seven States east 
of the Rocky Mountains reached a to- 
tal of $317,053,000 during the month of 
February, according to F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. A comprehensive survey 
of the contracts awarded and contem- 


Territory 


Mow THriatid Statems . «<0 606.0 scicclecns sins 


U. S. Construction Work Survey 


plated in February last is given in the 
following table compiled from figures 
released by the Dodge organization. 
The territory covered by these records 
includes approximately 91 per cent of 
the total construction volume of the 


country. 


Percentage 
of Increase 
Over 
Amount  Preced- Con- 
Awarded ing Month templated 


$19,434,800 0.9  $163,927,700 


Metropolitan New York (Northern N. J., New York 
City, Long Island, Westchester, Orange, Putnam 


OnE ROCKIANG. COUNTIOCR) 66.66 eectnncee 


Up-State New York, Including Counties North of 


Rockland, Orange and Putnam......... 
Middle ASIABiG Stmiesd oo. 6: sess iere 6 oe crccwiern vie'es 


Pittsburgh (Western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 


OChiod and Kemtucky) . 6 i.e meee cc ciees 
Soutiierit TRICMeeA: < ovccorcg reves ce waseciea 


Chicago (Northern Illinois, Indiana, 


Southern and Eastern Wisconsin)...... 


St. Louis (Southern Illinois, Eastern Missouri, North- 
east Arkansas, Western Tennessee and Northwest 


Mississippi) 


Central Northwest (Minnesota, the Dekotas, Northern 


Michigan and Northwest Wisconsin)..... 


Kansas City (Western Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma 


Gat TRCN 6.155. 5 5.055 £76 ¢ 9.6: epee A aie eee 
MAEOM uo OU knee AG ek Re Ris te tee Rees 
(Louisiana, Western and Southern 
Arkansas, Eastern and Southern Mississippi)... 


New Orleans 


Southeastern (The Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 


bama and Eastern Tennessee)........... 


The General Reinsurance 
Corporation 


The General Reinsurance Corpora- 
tion of New York, organized in 1921, 
presents another proof of its efficient 
and conservative management in its 
annual statement. The year was a 
prosperous one and its total admitted 
assets are given for the close of 1929 
as $12,902,545. The company has a 
capital of $1,500,000 and a surplus of 
$1,673,377, making a total surplus to 
policyholders of $3,173,377. The com- 
pany has reserves for losses and loss 
expenses of $6,101,873, of which $3,- 
422,266 is for liability and compensa- 
tion insurance. The unearned premium 
reserve is $3,127,609 and there is a vol- 
untary reserve of $200,000. The assets, 
in detail, are given as follows: U. S. 
government bonds, $775,697; State, 
county and municipal bonds, $824,365; 
railroad bonds and stocks, $2,466,610; 
public utility bonds and stocks, $4,- 
302,882; miscellaneous bonds and 
stocks, $2,347,902; guaranteed real 
estate mortgages, $1,039,100; cash in 
banks and office, $671,774; premiums in 
course of collection, $221,339; interest 
due and accrued, $86,521; other ad- 
mitted assets, $166,354. The company 
does a casualty, fidelity and surety re- 
insurance business. E. H. Boles is the 
president. 





Noted Speakers at Federation 


General Manager James A. Beha of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters and Henry Swift 
Ives, special counsel for the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives will 
be two of the principal speakers at the 
annual meeting of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Illinois on April 9. 
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esl atts 16,280,700 0.97 14,544,600 
Siok pees 4,304,300 0.72 13,284,900 
attae ae 22,023,600 0.38 39,625,900 
| ee 19,257,300 0.6 52,782,100 

8,254,500 —0.45 16,201,800 
erate chs 20,650,100 —0.4 42,635,300 


The Globe Indemnity Company 


The past year was another excellent 
one for the Globe Indemnity Company, 
Newark, as shown by the annual state- 
ment. At the close of 1929 the total ad- 
mitted assets were $37,623,615, an in- 
crease over the year before of $901,485. 
As in 1928 and the years before that the 
company showed an_ underwriting 
profit. For 1929 this was $567,914. 
The profit on investments was $630,181, 
making a total of $1,198,095. As a re- 
sult of this there was distributed to 
stockholders $750,000 and the company 
increased its special reserves by $448,- 
095. The net premiums, after deducting 
all reinsurance, were $22,196,873, being 
a reduction from the premiums of the 
preceding year of $419,078. This re- 
duction is explainable by the reduction 
of rates in the automobile, burglary, 
glass and general liability lines. The 
reserve for losses was $12,802,226 and 
the special reserve for losses incurred, 
but not reported, $1,200,000. The vol- 
untary reserve for contingencies, in- 
cluding fluctuation in the market value 
of securities, was $5,638,331. The 
company has a capital of $2,500,000 
and surplus of $5,000,000, thus giving 
a surplus to policyholders of $7,500,000. 

The assets are tabulated in the an- 
nual statement as follows: Real estate 
and mortgages, $1,588,934; railroad 
and miscellaneous bonds, $17,748,410; 
United States, State and municipal 
bonds, $6,893,140; public utility and 
miscellaneous stocks, $4,242,182; cash 
in office and banks, $2,052,285; pre- 
miums in course of collection, $4,037,- 
166; interest due and accrued, $329,- 
974; ledger balances secured, $731,522. 
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Service Given the Agent 
by His Company 





Pamphlet by Vice-President 
R. H. Thompson of the 
Maryland Casualty 


A pamphlet of twelve pages, entitled 
“Service, Competitive and Other Re- 
marks of Vice-President Richard H. 
Thompson,” is being distributed among 
its field organization by the Maryland 
Casualty Company of Baltimore. The 
sub-title, “That Every Agent Should 
Remember,” is a very proper one since 
the suggestions and comments, while 
directed to the Maryland Casualty men 
in particular, are also applicable to 
any insurance agent. 

Mr. Thompson calls attention to home 
office efficiency in his company by point- 
ing out that when the Maryland Cas- 
ualty was writing $20,000,000 in prem- 
iums there were 920 employees, but 
that now when the company is writing 
over $30,000,000 there are only 894 and 
says, “yet it is acknowledged that our 
various services are being enlarged and 
are constantly being improved.” 

Mr. Thompson traces the rapid 
growth of casualty and bonding lines 
during recent years and also the num- 
ber of new companies for such busi- 
ness that have been organized, as well 
as commenting on mutuals and recipro- 
eals. He takes up in detail the ques- 
tion of service and experience. Ser- 
vice, he says, has been glorified and 
made a catch-word, but the Maryland 
Casualty, he asserts, regards it merely 
as plain ordinary business logic. He 
outlined how the service can really 
serve the agent. . Concerning: the pub- 
licity department he ‘says that it is 
abreast of the times with its advertise- 
ments and mailing campaigns. “We 
write sales letters to lists of selected 
prospects furnished by both general and 
sub-agents who will promise to ‘do 
prompt follow-up work. We write per- 
sonal letters to agents and brokers 
whose accounts the general agent de- 
sires to cultivate and to other special 
prospects whose business an agent 
wishes to develop.” He gives details 
of other features of the publicity work 
and its use to the agents. 

Discussing the varieties of the ser- 
vice given the agents by the company, 
Mr. Thompson treated such topics as 
payroll audits, engineering and safety 
service, legal services, the handling of 
claims, the medical department, etc. He 
also discussed at some length the train- 
ing school to provide correspondence 
courses which would systematize the 
information that the agent needed to 
have at his command in order to be 
an effective producer. This school was 
organized in 1922. 
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LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Representing 
Fidelity Phenix United States 
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National Fire of 
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Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 
Audits Calculations Censultants 
Examinations Valuations 
25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 
Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


—————ooorr 
WOODWARD, FONDILLER and 


RYAN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


Harwood E. Ryan 

Richard Foundiller 75 Fulton St. 

Jonathan G. Sharp New York 
__—__—__ 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 


JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
—- Consulting Actuary 


Expert — en Domestic, Tropical and 
Business 


Cable yo te Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Reom 101 Memorial Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 





————==__—_—_—_—= EE 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 


SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING . ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


1131 Candler Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 























GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee’s 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 

















JNO. A. COPELAND 











Consulting Actuary 
Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


919 Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 








T. J. McCOMB 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 

















FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associates 
Fred E. Swartz, ©. P. A. 

W. L. Clayton 
E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 


L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 








SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
‘ellew, 





Actuarial fety of 
PIPE & ALLEN 
Consulting Actuaries 
1711-1712 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


ALEXANDER C. GOOD 
Consulting Actuary 


807 Paul Brown Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
and 800 Securities Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 
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NEW EDITION 


THE COST 
OF DYING 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


Including the Federal Estate Tax 
Law of 1926 


This well-known leaflet has been the 
means of closing many “hopeless” 
cases for large amounts. Agents at- 
test its usefulness. It helps sell big 
policies. 


THE COST OF DYING 


proves the need for life insurance to 
protect the estates of those of mod- 
erate means, as well as men of 
wealth. 

A difficult prospect, after reading 


THE COST OF DYING 


said: ‘‘No agent on earth could sell me life 
insurance, but I am going to buy a 1 


just the same’’; and he s up for 

$75,000. 

USE IT AND PROSPER! 
PRICES: 
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Orders for single copies must be 
prepaid. 


Please remtt by money order or bank draft 
on New York, to avotd exchange chorges. 


The Spectator Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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C. & E. LAYTON 


The undersigned are sole agents 
in the United States for the old 
established publishing house of 
Charles & Edwin Layton of Lon- 
don, England, whose long list of 
publications on fire, life, marine 
and other branches of insurance 
embrace the most valuable and 
standard treatises on these subjects. 
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Must File Classified Experi- 
ence on All Lines 





New York Department Requests 
Data from Casualty and 
Surety Companies 


New York State Superintendent of 
Insurance Albert Conway, in a letter 
to stock and mutual casualty and surety 
companies, has ordered a classified 
filing of their experience in all lines 
written. The letter follows: 


“Your attention is hereby directed to 
the provisions of the New York Insur- 
ance law in regard to the filing of 
classification experience. Section 141-b 
requires every insurance company af- 
fected thereby to file annually with the 
rating organization of which it is a 
member or from which it reecived its 
rates or with any other common agency 
approved by the Superintendent of In- 
surance, classification schedules, in- 
cluding premium writing and losses in 
accordance with the requirements of 
the Superintendent of Insurance. The 
following agencies have accordingly 
been designated to receive, collate and 
compile the experience returns for 
their respective lines: 

“Compensation Inspection Rating 
Board, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City; workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. 

“National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, 1 Park Avenue, 
New York City, for automobile public 
liability; all other lines of public liabil- 
ity; automobile property damage; 
property damage and collision; auto- 
mobile collision; burglary, robbery and 
theft. 

“W. F. Moore, 80 Maiden Lane, New 
York City, plate glass insurance. Com- 
panies, members of the plate glass de- 
partment of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, shall 
file their plate glass insurance statistics 
with that bureau. 

“Boiler & Engineering Insurance 
Service Bureau, 1 Park Avenue, New 
York City, steam boiler, engine and 
machinery; flywheel; turbine; electri- 
cal interruption. 

“Towner Rating Bureau, 160 Broad- 
way, New York City, fidelity and 
surety. 

“Ocean Accident & Guarantee Cor- 
poration, Ltd., 1 Park Avenue, credit in- 
surance. 

“Statistical codes have been adopted 
by the above organizations for use in 
compiling the necessary data. Copies 
of these codes may be obtained from 
these organizations on application, and 
the classification experience of your 
company compiled in accordance there- 
with should be filed with them on or 
before July 1, 1930. Please acknowl- 
edge receipt of this communication and 
advise this office which of the above 
lines your company transacts in New 
York State is a direct writing capacity. 
Also advise as to the lines in which re- 
insurance only is accepted.” 

Mutual Casualty companies were 
asked to file with the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Casualty Companies, 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York City, for 
automobile, public liability, property 
damage and collision; and the burglary 


and theft line. 
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Albany Legislation 











ALBANY, March 12.—With final leg- 
islative adjournment likely to occur 
within a month, additional bills relat- 
ing to insurance and the workmen’s 
compensation law continue to make 
their appearance in both houses. In 
most instances, however, they will be 
allowed to die. 

Favorable action by the Senate in- 
surance committee on a few of the 
pending measures probably assures the 
passage of most of them. They are: 

Senator Leon F. Wheatley’s, amend- 
ing subdivision 4-a, section 70, by strik- 
ing out the provision that corporations, 
organized to indemnify merchants 
against loss for extending credit, shall 
have all the powers conferred by sec- 
tion 178. 

Senator Leon F. Wheatley’s, amend- 
ing subdivision 1, section 63, by pro- 
viding for the liquidation of insurance 
corporations, not organizing nor com- 
mencing the transaction of business, 
nor undertaking corporate duties. 

Senator Leon F. Wheatley’s, adding 
new section 66-a, providing for the dis- 
solution of domestic insurance corpora- 
tions for nonuser. 

Senator Duncan T. O’Brien’s, repeal- 
ing Chapter 846, Laws of 1867, and con- 
tinuing in perpetuity the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, defining 
its purposes, and making other provi- 
sions. 

Senator Duncan T. O’Brien’s, author- 
izing the Fire Insurance Salvage Corps, 
of Brooklyn, to merge with the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters. 

One bill apparently scheduled to 
reach Govérnor Roosevelt shortly for 
his approval is the Sheridan-Boyce bill, 
incorporating the Insurance Brokers’ 
Association, of New York, Inc. It has 
passed the Senate and is awaiting final 
action in the House. 

Department measures offered in the 
Senate by Senator Leon F. Wheatley 
are: 








Able and conscientious agents 
whose aim is to build a last- 
ing business appreciate the cus- 
tomer-satisfying service of the 
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Advocates Compensation 
for Auto Accidents 





Says Experience with Workmen’s 
Laws Assures Success of Simi- 
lar Plan for Cars 


In an address before the St. Louis, 
Mo., Bar Association, Harry Drinker 
of Philadelphia, Pa., advocated the 
adoption of a compensation statute to 
apply to all accidents caused by motor 
vehicles. Mr. Drinker, a lawyer, said 
that such a law operating along similar 
lines to the workmen’s compensation 
statutes would quickly and permanently 
remedy the abuses attributed to “am- 
bulance chasing” lawyers. 

He said that experience with work- 
men’s compensation laws makes it pos- 
sible to predict that a compensation 
law for automobile accidents would take 
all but a few exceptional accident cases 
out of the courts. With no question of 
negligence or the amount of damages at 
issue there would be no need for a 
lawyer and no basis for the fifty per 
cent contingent fee even were a lawyer 
retained. 








Amending sections 262, 265, 266 and 
267, relative to cooperative fire insur- 
ance corporations. 

Amending subdivision 1, section 341- 
a, relative to the powers of mutual au- 
tomobile casualty insurance corpora- 
tions, by increasing the minimum 
amount of surplus necessary from 
$100,000 to $300,000. 


Amending section 22, to require the 
approval of the superintendent of in- 
surance to contracts of reinsurance, 
whereby the insurer cedes more than 50 
per cent instead of 75 per cent of the 
total amount of outstanding risks. 


Amending section 192, relative to ex- 
aminations by the superintendent of in- 
surance. 

Amending section 55, relative to in- 
surance without the consent of the in- 
sured. 

Under a bill introduced by Senator 
Samuel I. Hofstadter, a new section, 
409-b, is added to the banking law, to 
permit savings and loan associations to 
purchase life insurance for employees 
on the group or other plan. 

A bill presented by Senator Leon F. 
Wheatley amends subdivision 5, section 
84, in relation to valuations of policies. 

Another measure offered by Senator 
Wheatley amends section 110 by pro- 
viding for insurance against loss or 
damage to property due to falling air- 
craft, and also in relation to breakage 
of glass in aircraft. 


One of the few workmen’s compen- 
sation law amendments likely to be ap- 
proved this year has been signed by 
Governor Roosevelt as Chapter 60. It 
was introduced by Assemblyman Jas- 
per W. Cornaire. It amends subdivi- 
sion 2, section 3, by adding to oecupa- 
tional diseases for which compensation 
may be had, radium poisoning or dis- 
ability, disability from blisters or abra- 
sions, and from. bursitis or synovitis, 
and for dermatitis pr venenata, 
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Globe & Rutgers, N.Y..| 7,000,000}100 |632.10}914.02/182.34/44.00}....]... .]/1180}900 Security In. Co. of New 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... S SGA ROR So 1060]1090]....].... Haven, New Haven...} 2,000,000) 25 | 79.70)109.74) 10.14) 3.00)....)....) 43 | 37 

Globe Ins., Pittsburgh. .} b1,000,000} 10 | 26.25) 33.47) 5.95] 1.60)....)....] 26 | 18 | a eee sc/epvanengienatecheseeereNcase 0 BS ee Se 
W. Wallace Lyon & ain Seam, Mi: Mls idn ccc ccuheonshe sotecbes onccbnpecunesed 37 | 39 

oO} a eee Pe Oe Pe gees Pe. i Oh 8 eee, eet Springfield F. & M 

Great Amer.Inc.,N.Y. .|b16,000,000}10 |28.49] 33.91] 4.32] 1.60]....]....] 37 | 31 a field, Mass....} b5,000,000} 25 | 94.50]151.96] 19.32] 4.00]. -170 }140 
OS See, RE GE Reatns Aor Base Se: eS ee “ Day & Co. inc., 

Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.]........... So, ERS eS: RR Saree te RSS hee eee ceahe-aalag whvees ok taw coedeeweca 155 {162 |... .].... 
ay  ~pemeeh Soe b3,300,000} 10 | 43.40} 50.07] 10.02} 1.00)....]....] 60] 48 HD'K fean Ca, re Hor Seen Renee Dever eye 150 |160]....}.... 
OETA). OR ee, SD Gees RD WSS. gh ae 7 ae ee St. Pal eM St. Paul] 4,000,000} 25 |104.01/137.08] 1.13] 4.00)....]....}235 1195 

ae 1S RS, SarK ERE: Neen aire, Seer CD hee ee Curtis & Sanger, Se re ise ee en es ae Ay 232 |235 |... .].... 

Harmonia Fire,Buffalo.| 1,000,000] 10 | 29.37) 32.08} 1.99] 1.40]....]....] 36 | 25 Stuyvesant Ins,,N.Y...| 1,000,000] 25 | 65.74) 82.01] 10.25) 1.50)....]....] 70 | 50 
Curtis &Sanger, N.Y. REELS: a RE: PRS. RES ae BE PsO8 Pskcelisine Pas EE, os ce neta its.saces act PE Fa Oi! AIG: a Se ol See cee 

Hart. Fire., Hart. oe 10,000, 000)100 |280.46/595.23} 86.32}20.00)....|....| 80 | 60 Sylvania Ins. Co., Phila.| 1,500,000} 10 | 20.50) 32.26} 1.10).....]....}. -| 32 | 20 
Conning & fo SORES BS Vere e Sena feteee say see eee . Wallace Lyon & 

Hartford Steam Boiler & Co., Sees, (ie See ee RAN Series nena hey) Asem BG SO. icbeeos 
Inspn. (new) Hartford} 3,000,000)100 |341.32/489.56) 58.52/16.00)....]....) 60 | 53 Travelers Ins., Hart... 17,500, 000}100 |246.00/917.80} 54.15)24.00)....|... ./1525]1280 
Conning & Co., N.Y..}........... iS en Real ae as ie eet ee Conning & Co., Hart.|........... swdhelena alan ad pebveuweseeanan 1480} 1500}... .}.... 

Home Ins., N.Y. (N.)...|¢24,000,000} 10 | 30.14) 38.74) 2.96) 1.50)....)....] 49 | 393 United Life & Acc. Ins. 

Hudson Cas.(N.) J.City| b1,058,210} 10 | 6.89) 7.61) —.68} .40}....])....) 8] 2 a Concord...... 500,000] 25 | 44.50} 98.36] 7.47] 1.50].. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.]...........].. MA Sveieg Sree el Rae Sehr ih (MLE J Rr Sa = Co., Inc. 

we —— &. sae sea ek Bee oe ea ee eee ees 2 ee ee | Pe prreerrrrer core eres creer rrr ee Ne) ee 

SESE, ESCRES OE GE Se 2 ee (ee Sey hes oe U.S. podality & Guar- 
pee oe A _ ht a RE Se Ee PS eee GA TOO Lossless anty, Baltimoretf.. c10,000,000} 10 | 24.28) 32.57; .36) 2.00) 45 | 49 | 52 | 40 

Independ. Fire, Phila. . 1,000,000} 10 | 15.35) 18.08}—2.13} .45)....1....] 16] 11 nited States Fire, N.Y. b5, 000,000} 10 | 50.10) 64.86) 16.77) 2.70)....}....] 75 | 56 

W. Wallace Lyon & U.S. Mer. & Ship., N.Y.} 1,000,000/100 |287.62/384.80} 28.85] 8.00]....]....1360 |290 
Se ee ae OS? ae See ae Ce | Sl See eee Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|......0,-.0)-eesfocceesfecceecfeceeeefocees 365 |390]....).... 

Indep. Indem., Phila...| 1,500,000} 10 | 15.12] 23.84)}——1.72} .50)....)....) 25 | 13 Virginia Fire & Marine, 

W. Wallace Lyon & Richmond.......... 500,000] 25 | 91.30)127.12| 1.26) 4.50)....)..../125 |100 
Ca, New York..../........... RS EE CES OPE Ore ge Bee: Aen EO: el FEES: RRR Gee TREE ae 105 11 16.1.....1.... 

Ins. Co. of N.Am., Phila.| 10,000,000) 10 | 35.00) 57.82) 12.17] 2.50)....)....| 80 | 633 peaeee, 2-t- PR aR RS REE FAA: HOO tit. ....|..:- 

Lincoln Nat. Life, Fort |...........].. mA ihe nae ke a ae Sa etc WestchesterFire,N.Y...| 2,000,000) 10 | 39.66) 56.91) 6.32) 2.50)....)....| 63 | 50 
Wayne, Ind......... 2,500,000} 10 | 22.00) 65.25) 2.57] 2.00]....}....]....].... Oa ee) eee a babviconislePadhe.g dabaw-eaueaaeewa $s) a ee 
Conning OS RRS OD Ree RES ee ee 3) Ge Bee ae ee ST SS GA RR es Re, EAE RES ee 57 | 60 |. 

*Current annual dividend rate. (f) High and low for year. 


(b) Present capital, balance of iteros pertains to figures as of December 31, 1928. 
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Insurance the Basis of Credit 
(Concluded from page 3) 


daily losses of this country (to say 
nothing of the great conflagrations) 
were it not for insurance. Remember 
that but for insurance the loss result- 
ing from the destruction of property 
would not be distributed over the na- 
tion. What is a temporary evil, great 
though it is, would be a permanent 
catastrophe. The conflagrations of New 
York, 1835; Chicago, 1871; Jackson- 
ville, 1901; Baltimore, 1904; San Fran- 
cisco, 1906; Chelsea, 1908; Salem, 
1914; each in its day a catastrophic 
event, would have left the city it devas- 
tated in such condition that it would 
have been long years in recovering, if 
indeed some of them ever recovered, 
had it not been for insurance. Remem- 
ber, also, that current losses to insured 
property are continuing at an appalling 
rate, to say nothing of the almost un- 
believable additional destruction of un- 
insured property. Remember, also, that 
when the State, civic body, corporation 
or individual has property destroyed by 
fire, it is an actual loss of wealth, not 
only to the individual sufferer but also 
to the nation, in contradistinction to a 
redistribution of wealth through the 
loss to one and the gain to another. 
Remember, again, that but for the me- 
dium of insurance, which distributes the 
loss (actual though it may be) over the 
nation, this loss would fall upon those 
sustaining it and that you and/or your 
clients as investors would be heavy suf- 
ferers. Consequently, gentlemen, 
whether you have heretofore appreci- 
ated it or not, you are dependent upon 
insurance, and if you can with clear 
consciences and forceful arguments sell 
to the public securities based upon in- 
surance, then you can assuredly, with 
equally clear consciences and with equal 
if indeed not greater force, sell to the 
public the stocks of the best fire insur- 


ance companies, which, in plain words, 
are the underlying security of all other 
securities. 

“Tf, therefore, you gentlemen who 
are financial advisers on and distrib- 
utors of sound investments, will devote 
some thought and time and endeavor to 
this great business, I am confident you 
will not only aid the public but will also 
very greatly benefit yourselves. 

“In speaking of your duties as finan- 
cial advisers and distributors of securi- 
ties, and of the obligations resting upon 
you as such, it is also pertinent to speak 
of your opportunities; opportunities 
not only for yourselves but also oppor- 
tunities to offer opportunities to others. 
In my opinion, and I have spent my 
business life in insurance, there is no 
sounder, safer and at the same time 
more profitable investment (in contra- 
distinction to speculation) than care- 
fully selected insurance stocks. There 
is no such thing as ‘the best’ as ap- 
plied to one fire insurance company, 
but as applied to a certain number of, 
let us say, American fire insurance com- 
panies (perhaps a dozen, perhaps 
more) it is a very truthful appellation. 
It is my sincere conviction based upon 
long experience, study and knowledge 
of the business, that as to certain in- 
surance companies, sound of manage- 
ment, favored with adequate volumes 
of business, progressive in outlook and 
methods, amply financed, their divi- 
dends justified by results (all of these 
things can be readily ascertained), the 
stock of any one of them, if purchased 
on the basis of a current cash dividend 
return of 3 per cent or more, will, if 
locked up in a strong box, produce a 
very handsome result to its owner. A 
study of the results to the stockholders 
of the best fire insurance companies of 
this country and of Europe will prove 
the truth of this assertion. It may also 
well be that some stocks can be profit- 
ably invested in, on a lower current 
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An Under- Valued 
Ins. Co. Stock 


Our recent analysis of a well known 

_insurance company stock shows earn- 
ings per share of 16% on its present 
market price. 


We believe this to be an under-valued 
stock on this basis and recommend its 
purchase. 


An analysis will be sent upon request. 
Write for Circular §-9 ’ 


ARTHUR ATKINS & CO. 
149 Broadway 


New York» 
| Barclay 4815 | 
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dividend yield. 
chaser of stock of an insurance com- 
pany purchases it upon the so-called 
‘ups and downs’ of the market—in 
other words, purchases it from a specu- 
lative standpoint—then I fear it is 
likely that he is in for an unpleasant 


If, however, the pur- 


experience. The business of fire insur- 
ance is one of averages. Its financial 
returns cannot be determined by the 
results of any one, two, three, four or 
five-year period; and, in addition, as 
fire insurance stocks are, under ordi- 
nary conditions, inactive (but never- 
theless open to what might be called 
temporary manipulation), one can 
readily see the possible effect upon the 
pocketbook of a stockholder who is not 
in ‘for the long haul’ but only for a 
‘flyer.’ ” 


Selection of New Men 
(Concluded from page 9) 


greater persistency.” He also pointed 
out that half of the men he had taken 
on had been unemployed at the time. 

“T have reached the stage,” he said, 
“where I will not take on any man now 
unless I have a hard job in getting him 
to leave his present job.” 

Mr. Weltz also declared that if the 
new agent does not write $250,000 his 
first year that he doesn’t want him in 
his agency. 

Following Mr. Weltz, Louis F. Paret, 
general agent of the Provident Mutual 
for the State of New Jersey, was called 
on the floor. Mr. Paret confined his re- 
marks to the initial training of new 
men. 


Standard Life Control 
Contested 
(Concluded from page 7) 


by the stockholders at the annual meet- 
ing have not acted according to the by- 
laws of the company in seeking ‘to 
elect new officers and another meeting 
of stockholders will be held on March 
17. Mr. Stirling claims to have held 
proxies for ninety per cent of the stock 
at the previous meeting and to have al- 
lowed a committee of directors to vote 
this stock in accordance with a demand 
made on him. He is requesting the 
stockholders to allow him to represent 
them in the forthcoming meeting. The 
opposing faction has also sent out an 
appeal to the stockholders. 

The company began operations last 
November and has written over a mil- 
lion dollars of insurance. Mr. Stirling 
states that the existing controversy has 
greatly hampered the administration 
and has led to much confusion. A por- 
tion of the capital and surplus has not 
yet been paid in. 
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THE PENN MUTUAL’S 
““GOLDEN TRIANGLE” 
3 


It Really Happened 
(Agent No. 5) 


M. C. Brackin of Birmingham, Alabama, 
is one of our new agents. During De- 
cember, an ordinarily dull month, Mr. 
Brackin wrote 120 applications on which 
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The Golden Triangle is only one of the many new 
business-producing devices used in our comprehensive 
plan for developing sales power. Others will be spoken 
of in succeeding advert sements in this space. 





WM. A. LAW, PRESIDENT 
Wm. H. Kingsley, ice-President 
Hugh D. Hart, Vice-President 


Independence Square Philadelphia 




















OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies. 
Liberal Contracts. 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








policies were issued. 


Another example of what an energetic 
man can do with our Easier-to-Sell In- 
_ come Protection policies. 


Write us for information. 


INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY COMPANY 


_ HOME OFFICE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











Denver, Colorado 














FRIENDLY COOPERATION 


A Good Company with which to Work 
Personal Attention to Agents’ Problems 
Paid-for New Insurance advanced 30% in 1929 
Standard Policies—Strong. Assets 
Conservative Investments 
Established 1848 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., Portland, Maine 














THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 
The real strength of an insurance company is in the conservatism 
of its management, and the management of THE HANOVER is 
an absolute assurance of the security of its policy. 
Charles W. Higley. President Montgomery Clark, Vice-President 
F. E. Sammons, Secretary H. T. Giberson, Treasurer 
G. A. Jackson, Asst. Secy. A. E. Gilbert, Secretary 
HOME OFFICE, 111 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 

















REINSURANCE 


FIRE and CASUALTY 


ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 


of America 


THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


AMER: VAN RESERVE INSURANCE CO. 
of New York 


LINCOLN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 
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Insurance Service 


~ ‘‘Co-Operators’’—the men who _ represent Des 

ISN WN N Moines Life in the fleld—are equipped to give a 
KON \\ greater service to insurance buyers. 
WAY NS Thoroly trained, capably supervised, equipped 

fs RRA RE with modern, flexible policies—their suggestions 


| alan are based on sound judgment and broad experience. 


~ As a result, more people bought from Des Moines 
N \ Life representatives in Mad be a Lae A — 

i Why not avail yourself of this favorably-known 
S\\ 


sales helps and service? 


S Ro « “Comune” ant tua \ 
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115 BROAD ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 











CENTRAL WEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 
HAL H. SMITH, PRESIDENT 
We Welcome Inquiries 


from 
Progressive Agents 


Home Office Detroit, Michigan 








Assets . . $3,200,000.00 
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